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SCHOLARSHIP 
AND Its SURVIVAL 



D 

Dy making John Henry Newman the 
starting point for his consideration of the idea 
that scholarly research is tiie activiry that most 
distinguishes a university from other centers 
of learning, Jaroslav Pel ikan anchors this brief 
explorarion of issues in graduate education ro 
a strong, academically conservative tradi- 
tion. In this essay he moves beynnd that tra- 
dition, however, to exarr^iae how new devel- 
opments have challenged not only the place 
of scholarship in high-er ediUCalioit, but also 
ideas about how research is tb_ be conducted. 

This "little book" as the author calls it, 
touches succinctly on such diverse topics as 
the tensions between colleges (within and 
separate from universities) and the graduate 
divisions of universities; the dominance of the 
Ph.D. as the credential for college teachers; 
the effects of graduate education on under- 
graduate teaching; the shrinking of the col- 
legiate- student body and its implications for 
the need for scholars in the_ future^ the role 
of general education in the preparation of 
scholars; the need for perspectives of foreign 
cultures in the scholar's training; distinc- 
tions between traditional graduate divisions 
and Jjrdfessiohal schck)lsL nibral and ethical 
concerns of those engaged in research: and 
the degree to which concern for equality of 
opportunity in education might alter the 
quality of scholarship: 

Every chiipter in the essay reminds the 
reader of what is at stake in American schol- 
arship and what conditions must prevail if it 
is to flourish. 

(continued on buvk flap) 
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FOREWORD 



yF ANYTHING \S CLEAR ffoffl the debate on education in 
I America, it Is that the vanoas levels of Formal learhihg 
i cpnnbt operate in isolation. It is a mistake to talk ai>out 
the reform of the high school without relating that institution 
on thr: one side to elementary education and on the other lo 
higher education. It is a mistake to deal with college of so- 
called undeg;raduate reform without making the connection 
Between undergraduate and graduate education. Graduate ed- 
ucation cannot be irnorbved in ispla_tiph_ from the neighbors 
without whorn it cannot live, let alone prosper. Graduate 
education connects to the undergraduate college and to the 
professional schools. 

This obvious truth obviously has been violated: Under the 
twin banners of professionalism and specializatibni the formal 
branches of teaching and learning have tried to go it alone: 
Not until something (say, the absence of basic skills in stu- 
dents) stopped them in their tracks, have educatQis bothered 
to tsGcj^ notice of each other— tea often in an accu^tory or 
denunciatory way. High school students eaihot read and write. 
Why.^ Because of deficiencies in the elemeiAtaiy schppl (where 
the responsibility for the problem is transferred along to the 
student s home). Gbllege students do not measure up. Why.^ 
Because the high schbbls have failed (of perhaps b^ause the 
colleges have given poor guidance to the high schools). 

The ultimate humiliation comes when students in graduate 
school cahnbt read, write, cbmpute^ or cbrnmunicate at a level 
of skill sufficient to the demands of advanced education: Is 
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the blame to Be put on the college out of which they come 
or on professional anjd career programs where the education 
may be as narrow as the studeitt s ignorance outside the spe- 
cialization is wide? 

Cl^rly^ we are in trie soup together. No one should be 
denied a share of the blame. But, also, no one is without 
resources for effecting a remedy: 

Because education is indivisible. The Carnegie Foundation 
has organized its policy studies around the connections be- 
tween educational institutions and the various levels of edu- 
catjon. 

Thus, in recent y^is we have looked at the high school, 
the schdbl-cbllege cbhhection, general education programs in 
the college, the connection of higher education to the state, 
and the upper division years of the undergraduate curriculum 
(which will be the subject of an essay to be published soon); 
Dur aim is to show that the education pieces taken separately 
have a restricted meaning but, put together, reveal a larger 
picture. The whote can, we argue, be greater than the sum of 
the parts. 

It is appropriate, and perhaps mandatory, therefore, that 
the Foundatidn give special attention to graduate education 
in America. In this case, our decision was to cbmmissibh an 
essay to a distinguished scholar with experience in graduate 
school administration. That call went to Jaroslav Pelikah, 
Sterling Professor of History and former dean of the graduate 
school at Yale University: This book is the result of that 
commission. 

Professor Pelikan's questions in this essay raise again the 
issue bf vital cbhhectibhs— the graduate school in connection 
with the college as w^ll as with prbfessibhal schools, the grad- 
uate program revised to assure that balance in these connec- 
tions is achieved even as integrity in all phases of the work 
must be preserved. 

Pelikan argues persuasively that graduate education is 



sometfiing special and, tfiereFore, has somecBing uniquely im- 
pbrtaht to bring to studehcs and to other institutions that are 
in connection with graduate schools: That something special 
is scholarship. 

In Arriericari educatibh there arc what we call /'basic skills." 
There also are advanced skills. There is general education, 
but also there is specific education that involves knowing one 
subject veiy wdl. The^^ are applied fields of teaching and 
learning; also there are theoretical studies. There are ideas: 
There is action. There is reason to be concerned about the 
hHjtter use of existing knowledge and available inforixla 
Bur there is also need for new knowledge, for work on what 
academics call ''the growing edge of knowledge." This latter 
cask is the establish(^ resp^ of research and scholar- 

ship: And the graduate school is its home: 

Graduate scbbbls, as PrbfBsdr Pelikari says, are places where 
academic scholarship should prpsj^r. But his essay suggests 
that it is no longer certain that scholarship is at home in 
graduate schools or that graduate educatibh is a true expres- 
sion of scholarship. 

"The graduate school," he says, "finds itself cast in the role 
of the university's bureau of standards." And what are some 
of the standards that are more important than others, perhaps 
most important of all? 

Firsts "scholarly research defines the nature of the univer- 
sity" according to Pelikan, and it is scholarly research that 
rhakes the difference between the university and a college in 
Amenca. This feet, arid the prosfMSCt that the ranks of uh^^^ 
versity scholars will continue to thin out under pressures from 
competing prbfessiam and a paucity of opportunity for young 
scholars^ makes it imF^ratiye that dernog and 
their implications for the future be a part of any discussion 
of "scholarship and its survival." Dr. Pelikan warns that the 
vitality and growth of scholarship is threatened now because 
there are too Few new recruits in the nmks of the scholars. As 

xi 



I^vid Riesmari purit the nation must protect its seed corn. 

In addition to attracting good students, universities must 
iiriprove general education iF scholarship is to Survive as the 
cornerstone of graduate schools. Pelikan writes: "the quahty 
of scholarefiip is Itself bound up with the state, and the Fate, 
of general education. : . This is the theme of continuing 
to the Carnegie Fouhdatibh 
What are the essential components of general edujation 
that, even at the graduate level, must be featured? 

"At the hrad of the list^ many scholars, regardless of field, 
would put the ability to use the mother tpngue," 

Mastery of English, carefijl writing, critical editing— these 
are among the nonnegotiable skills of scholarship. This em- 
phasis oh the centrality of language reinforces the seamless 
web of education. The same priority is established, for ex- 
ample, in the Foundation's report oh American secondary 
educatioh. Professor Pelikan also argues for general education 
with a world view. He writes that, "paS of the general ed- 
ucation oF the 'gentieman* in the final decades oF the tweh- 
tieth cehtury, and above ^1 oF the general educatidh oF the 
scholar must be a responsible acquaintance with some other 
culture, past or present. Ordinarily, though not hecessarily, 
this acquarhtahce should include the use oF its language. " 

One oF the most surprising and important recommenda- 
tiohs offered by Dr. Pelikan calls For mpre attehtibh at the 
graduate level to the value oF cross-disciplinary concentra- 
tions. This recommendatidh is a reality in the biological sci- 
ences— a prototype exists there— ^ind the challenge now is to 
extend this emphasis to other areas oF study. 

Again, Pelikan returns to the theme oF connections Grad- 
uate schools, he argues, must coordinate their emphasis on 
genei^ educatidh with undergraduate colleges: And the col- 
lege major should be considered in relation to general edu- 
catidn and postbaccalaureate study. Mere is Pelikan's auda- 
cious proposal: 
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... the case for the conventional major : : ought to 
rest principaHy on its importance as a summation and a 
climax for undergraduate study rather than, as it often 
does now, on the foundation it supposedly lays for grad- 
uate study. 

Ah authentic and ih(Wtningful Balance, **would call for the 
thr^ modalities of university education — uhdergraduate, 
graduate^ and professional-^to Be related to one another on a 
divisional basis through faculty appoihtmehts and through 
programs of instructjoh and research, with each professional 
school related syznBiotically to one (or more) of the divi- 
sions. ..." 

Viewing the college major more broadly is appropriate, 
says Peiikan Because "as a preparation for advanced study, the 
major is at Best JirhBiguous." This is so Because of "the in- 
creasingly ihterdisciplina^ chanscter of scholarly research:" 
Much Better would Be a divisional major in coUege leading 
to divisional admission to graduate scBckdI, 

Balance Between the graduate school and the university's 
proJesstonai schools also is important. Peiikan comments bh 
"the discovery that the cdhteDt of the research spbnspred By 
the graduate schcKji and the subject matter of the training 
offered By the prbFessibnal school overlap con<;iHcraBiy, and 
will do so iricreasihgly." Also worth noting is the fact that 
professional schools, like the graduate schools, depend on the 
colleges to prbvide the general education and introduction to 
research as "process'/ more than "product" uix)n which ad- 
vanced training depends. He adds, however, that there is not 
yet a corresponding integration of activities Between these 
two importaht factbre^ i : 

Professor Peiikan argues /igorously that much needs to Be 
dbhe to improve the relationship of the professional schools 
with the graduate school. In tod many cases it appears that 
the professional schools are at the university But not in and 
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of the uniyersity . Also, there should be a deeper appreciation 
For the fact that a uniyersity at its best will feature profes- 
sional schools and a graduate school where atcentidn to the 
^\^cernent of "knowledge" and "training in advanced skills" 
go forward together: 

Finally, we are reminded in tnis essay that if scholarship is 
to survive and prosper in the university, the emphasis on 
''balance" — between general education and advanced scholar- 
ship^ between colleges and univeSities, between research and 
teaching, between gnuduate education and professional schools — 
rhust be equalled by an emphasis on "integrity." 

There is. Professor Pelikan points out, a tender cy in the 
university to talk glibly of the "community of scholars." But 
most persons engaged in such talk are "far mote explicit about 
wh^t ^scholars' means in that definition than about what 
'community' m^ns. . . . " It is now time for all of us to be 
rerriinded that "in the h'fe oFthe university, and in the train- 
ing of future scholars, community — community of labor, 
community oF trust, but also community of integrity — is in- 
dispensable to scholanhip as we know it. " 

In the Carnegie Foundation essay, Higher beaming in the 
Nation'^ Servitey we made a point that lingered in our thinking 
and, finally, brought us to commission this essay: 

in the final analysis, research is a creative response to 
anything we fail to understand and yearn to know. Much 
of th^ university s fiiture engagement with the riddles of 
the world will involve the flash of insight that comes 
only after the intellect has been disciplined in the tra- 
dition that the educator has a responsibility to pass on. 
Research in its purest forms is to be found in American 
universities, where it cannot be allowed to languish or 
starve. Sustaining that creative process is absolutely cru- 
cial iF higher learning is to be truly "in the nation s 
service." 

xiv 
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In this "little book" Pelikan avoids the quick fix, the sim- 
ple Bromide. Rather, with astute analyses and lucid prose he 
confronts us with fundamental problems about the uses of 
critical intelligence and points to answere that will enable 
schola^hip to both survive and flourish. How can we. Pro- 
fessor Pelikan asks in the cbricluding chapter, pursue quality 
and enhance eqiiality? Can we, at a time oF reappraisal for 
higher education, do more with less? 

bur response to Professor Pelikan s provocative questions 
will affect the future of the university and the nation. 
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PREFACE 



HIS LITTLE BOOK is intended for anyone with an inter- 



est ip graduate education. That means, first of all, those 



A who have a prdfessibhal res the graduate 

schools of American univereities— presidents, deans, profes- 
sors. They are the ones who will have to decide what to do 
about the American graduate sch<x)l , which has grown over 
the past generation or two into the most problematical (and 
in rriany ways the most important) unit of the university. 

Yet the academic professionals are not the only ones with 
an important stake in the future of graduate education: Each 
year, billions of dollars come into the graduate establishment 
in the form of scholarships, fellowships, research grants, and 
loans from public and private sources on the assumption that 
what goes oh there is imjpdftaht for the cultural^ scientific, 
technological, and even the rnilitary future of the nation, tliose 
who bear the responsibility For the allocation of those dollars, 
in the Congress or in foundations or in industry, oUght to 
understand tjie unique qualities of the graduate enterprise 
better than they often do. 

Above all, however, the entire future of this vital caUse 
depends on those relatively few in the next generation who 
will see in a careter as scholars a mission and a vocation that 
they find irresistible. Because it has recently become "all but 
irresistible" rather than altogether irresistible, the time has 
come once again to make the case for scholarship as a way of 



To put the matter quite personally for a moment, I have 




life. 
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often szii that if I had inherited or married gtcat wealth, I 
would want to be doing just what I am doing (though I 
might perhaps be living l little better). But, as a tocher oF 
undergraduates in a university college, I am deeply disturbed 
by the question of who our scholarly posterity are to be. How 
I ^P^^^i'^icate to Yale juniors and seniors the excitement 
and lulfillment i have Found in a life of scholarship, without 
leading them down the road to frustration, disappointment, 
and tragedy.^ 

When I retire in 1994, some of the students entering grad- 
uate school this fell will be coming up For tenure. Although 
in my own career I completed prdFessidrial school and grad- 
uate school in the same year, I had long since decided without 
hesitaiiori that scholarship, not the practice oF the profession, 
was my vocation. But now I have come to believe, reluctantly 
but inelactably, that the very survival oF scholarship is at 
stake today. 

It was this commitment to schqlafship that prompted ...e, 
without any change oF vocation, to agree in 1973 to J^^rve as 
acting dean oF the Yale Graduate School, and, in the Follow- 
ing year, to accept an appointmeni as its dean, serving until 
1978. 

And that, quite Frankly, is also why 1 have written this 
book. 

Avknowiedgemnu I wish to express my appreciation to 
Lane Mann and the Carnegie Foundation staff For pre- 
pafihg the tables and interpretation presented in the Ap- 
pendix: 
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WHITHER GRADUATE EDUCATION? 



MID THE eONCERN OF the general public arid the outGry 



uate education, which receives aimdst no atterition in A N<t7- 
tion at Risky ^ rridst widely discussed recent review of the 
educational scene: At least initially, the gidduate school seeriis 
to alFect education in the cbrririiuriity far les^ directly than 
does the eiemeritary or secondary school or i the college. 
Only a relatively small segment of the population vi^ill ever 
apply to do pbstbaccalaureate studj, particularly in the arts 
arid scierices; at its maximum level, the number of Ph.D.s 
awarded in any given }ear amounted to something like .015 
percent of the total pbpulati on. Besides, it is far more diffi- 
cult for those engaged in graduate education to raise such 
Banners as "functional illiteracy" and "a rising tide of riiedi- 
ocrity." 

Yet closer attention and more serious reflection wjII sug- 
gest that, in many ways, a majority of the iritellectUai prdb- 
lems of the Aniericari educatidnal system do ultimately find 
their way back to the graduate school. It is, after all, the 
teacher of the t(^chers— or, sbmetirries, the teacher of the 
teachers of the teachers. Ariyone w deeply about ed- 

ucation and who wants to reibrm it must recognize that the 
Best way of Being in a pdsitibri to effect any such refdrm is 
still through the ageric^ that turns out the credentials, which 
is, as Ai lerican education now stands, the graduate school of 
arts and sciences. Thus every proposal for the improvement 
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of educatipri at whate^^ level seems to involve tasks and re- 
sponsiBilities for which only the graduate school is ecjuipped. 
Arid if gradiiace education is not in a position to undertake 
such tasks and resporisibilities, the drily alternative will Be to 
invent another system that will be prepared to do what grad- 
uate educatibri has been claiming to do, and perhaps has i&iled 
to do. Yet it ha5 been the uriiversal experience of reform 
movements in American higher education that those who pro- 
pose to change the system must first join the union: 

Despite the comparative uridere on graduate edu- 

cation in the public debates about "the crisis of American 
educatibri," a sriiall but highly competent group of scholaire 
have been concerning themselves j CspHjcially during the past 
two or three decades, with the short-term and long-term im- 
plicatibris bf iM3StbaccaIau^ study in the arts and sciences: 
They have, on the whole, addressed their studies to p>blicy 
makers, professional educators, and professional education- 
i^sts, rather thari^ as we are seeking to do, to :he broader 
public of all those who have a stake in graduate education, 
iriclr.dirig as well university professors and prospective grad- 
uate students. Most schblars iri this new field of research have 
been trained in applied math'^matics, in demography arid 
ecbriometrics, and they have brought to their scholarship the 
highly developed methbdolb^ of those disciplines. Daunt- 
ing as soitne of their mathematical niodels may be (ribt to 
meritibri the solemnity of their prose about "whither graduate 
education?"), it is not true, as their critics may charge, that 
no one without an advanced grasp of calculus can make any 
serise at all bf their ar.alyses. 

Some of the best products bf such research into graduate 
education have helped to inform the following essay, and bbtli 
the text arid the ribtes have sought to acknowledge the debt: 
What Follows here is in no way ari atterript tb duplicate, 
much less to supersede, the immensely valuable papers arid 
books that have come out of the application of a quantitative 
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methdddidgy to the complex s of graduate education 

in the America otthe 19805 and 1990s. It is, rather, an effort 
to step back from those studies to a level of reflection that 
will make "the idea of j;raduate education" accessiBle to 
thoughtful readers who are not themselves members of the 
guild of econbmetriciaris and statisticians. At the same time 
it addresses itself to those who must concern themselves with 
that "idea" in very concrete terms as administrators, profes- 
sors, and students. Its basic question, then, is neither "What" 
nor "How," but "Why." 

Many of the most fundamental questions about university 
education, including its graduatc\respo^ are, by at 

least a century or so, older than any of this literature. They 
were raised, and sometimes also answered, by John Henry 
Newm^n's fie Idea which, as George 

N. Shuster said, "has done more than any other to stimulate 
reflection on the character and the aims of higheteducation^"^ 
Alongside the mdispensab.e quantitative analyses of graduate 
education in relation to economic and demographic forces, 
therefore, there may be a cbhtributibn to be made to the 
debate from the contextof a scholarship in the history of ideas 
that can legitimately claim to stand in a direct successibri 
from Newman's bwh. And as it is absblutely essential for the 
intellectual historian concerned about graduate education to 
pay attention to the work of scholars who approach it much 
as they might any "labbr-ihterisive" industry, so in turn it is 
necessary for the intellectual historian to point out to them 
that the chief product of this industry is ideas, and that there- 
fore "the idea of graduate education'' and, for that matter. 
The Idea of a University must c aim their attention: 
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COLLEGE INTO UNIVERSITY/ 



THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN a college 
it has been said, is that at a university piofesscrs are 
paid to study: scholarly research defines the nature of 
the university. Yet in the opening sentence of Th Idea of u 
University Newitian defined the univereity as "a place of teach- 
ing universal knowledge,'' and then went bh to declare: "If its 
object were scicritific aiid philo^^ I do hot 

see why a University should h^e students."* Although it has 
Become commonplace to conclude frorri this statement that 
Newman's vision of the university was_ cramped By an exclu- 
sive emphasis on teachings fie did in feet make scholarly re- 
search a part of the mission of the University; and in the 
margin of his "Rules and Regulations for the Gattiolic Uni- 
versity" he even wrote: "Professors to write books. 

The definitive version of Newman s Idea cf a University was 
published in 187 3. In 1B76 the Johns Hopkins University 
opened its doors as a full-fledged graduate university^^^an event 
that has sometimes been described as the beginning of gen- 
uine graduate education in the United Stares.' Actually, as 
the Second Annnai Report of the Carnegie Founddtion for the Ad-^ 
vancemnt of Teaching pointed dUt, "the account should begin 
with Yale College when in 1846 graduate courses in philos- 
ophy and the arts were established and the attempt was made 
to superadd on the bid frarnewdrk of the College the first 
Ph.D.'s awarded in the United States were conferred there in 
1861. During the decade of the founding of Johns Hopkins, 
the 1870s, the University of Pennsylvania, Harvard, Golum- 
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and Princetpri, in that order, began to offer programs 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.' Other uni- 
versities soon began adding the Ph.D. to their list of degrees 
awarded.* New universities founded in the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century, such as the University of Ghicago in 
1891, made this rJegree the pinnacle of their academic pro- 
grarns, as the one degree with "a single meaning that was 
explicitly qualitative, V since "the gist of the Ph.D. require- 
rne^ts was a demand for research";^ for, in the words of Wil- 
liam Rainey Ha^r, first president of the University of Chi- 
cago, "graduate work [is] the idea which has rhbre completely 
controlled the policy of The University than any other, 

The redoubtable Benjamin Jbwett, R^ius Professor of Greek, 
Master of Balliol, and translator of Plato (who died three years 
after Newman), dismissed the whole notion with the excla- 
mation: "Resrarch! A mere excuse for idleness; it has never 
achieved, and will never achieve any results of the slightest 
value."' And a later professor at Giford, best known as the 
author of The Hobbit and The Urd of the Rings but a notable 
scholar of Old English as well, expressed himself in a similar 
vein as late as 1966. Writing to a grandson who had become 
a graduate student at Oxford, he said he had always been 
"sceptical about "research" of any kind as part of the occupa- 
tion or training of younger people in the language-literature 
schools," and he attributed the growing emphasis among hu- 
manists on scholarly research to "'the desire to climb on the 
great band-waggon of Science (or at least onto a little trailer 
in tow).'" But for humanists, by contrast With scientists, "there 
is such a lot to tearn first," and therefore graduate students 
m the humanities "privately desire nothing more than a chance 
to read more: "'° Notwithstanding SuCh Oxonian grumblings 
about"research," by the time Cardinal Newman died in 1890 
It was becoming an educational consensus, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean as well as On the other side of the 
English Channel, that not only (to use his words) "the dif^ 
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fusion and extension of knowledge," but its ''advancement" 
as well, did Belong to the essence of '*the idea of a univer- 
sity." 

Commenting on the "fantastic, disoiderly diversity" of 
American colleges and universities as **Hotels of the Mind," 
Daniel J. Bppi^tih observed that "the tradition the Americans 
inherited from Europe assumed that univei^ities were reposi- 
tories of the Higher Learning, which meant, of course, the 
most advanced arid difficiUt and rf^^^ matters/' 
But ttiEt in the United States "education became a cjiriously 
inverted pyramid": "if an 'opera house' in an upstart Western 
town would somehow Bring into h^ing the performances to 
justify its name, would not a 'university' also create its own 
constituency?"** In this sense, therefore, the American uhi- 
yersityj with its combination of baccalaufi^te "undefgradu- 
ate" education and postBaccalaureate "graduate" education, 
was unique. 

At the same time, as was pointed out by Abraham FleM 
still perhaps the sharpest analyst of American higher educa- 
tion in the twentieth century,*^ it is useful to see the Amer- 
ican university as the combination, fortuitous and uneasy, of 
various disparate elements. Some, including its residential 
character, come from the British college system at Oxford arid 
Cambridge. Other;, such as the ecclesiastical auspices under 
which so much of Arherican higher education has grown, are 
derived frbrii the seriiinary systerii legislated By the Cburicil 
of Trent in the aftermath of the Reformation and then adapted 
to the special needs of the "free churches" that came out of 
the Puritan revolutibri. But the graduate programs of the 
American university system were an import^ from tha German 
uriiversities, which were, as Joseph Ben-David has put it, 
"uritil about the 1870s virtually the drily iristitutioris jri 
the world in which a student could oBtain training in how to 
do scientific or scholarly research."*^ After the upheavals of 
the First World War and the Armistice, German Whsenschaft 



continued to be cbrnrhitted to the iueal expressed in 1929 By 
one of its outstanding spokesmen, Adolf vOn Harnackj whorn 
tfie president of tfie Weimar RepuBlic had saluted a few years 
earlier as /'the bearer of German schblanhip."*'* *\Never," 
Harnack declared, /'must there be any alteration in the char- 
acter of our German universities and institutions of higher 
learning, their dedication to teaching and research. The dis- 
tinctiveness of German universities is expressed in the com- 
bination of research and teaching."^' 

Because the cdloriial fbuhdatibiis were all cblleges=br per- 
haps more accurately collegiate seminaries, with their **core 
curriculum" of /'rhetoric and divinity catechetical"^^ — the 
^superadding" of the Ph. D. tb the existing baccalaureate prb- 
grams set up critical tensions within the faculty of-arts and 
sciences, which had been known in the traditional European 
University as the philbsbphical faculty. (A further cbhfusibn 
had itr source in the practice of the descendants of two other 
traditibnal rhedieval ficuities, theology and law, of designat- 
ing the professional degree as a bf'wcalaufeate. The degrees bf 
Bachelor of Divinity, the B.D., and Bachelor of taws, the 
LL.B., continued until recent decades to be the professional 
also for those who had already obtained the degree bf 
Bachelor of Arts:) 

Those institutibns that cbhtihued to identify therriselves as 
voiieges rather- than as miversitiex and that did not aspire ^o 
offering the Ph.D: were nevertheless profoundly affected by 
these changes in the Arnericah university systerh. At many 
such places, including some of the best ones, it had been 
possible, as late as the two decades between World War I 
|nd World Wa^ II, for faculty mernbers whb had an M.A. 
but had never earned the Ph.D. to win tenure and to achieve 
the rank of full professor— and to do so with honor. A college 
c^taj Tig would boast that ''48% bf bur faculty pcsse^^ earned 
doctorates" (which, with the substitution of the J. D. for the 
LL.B. as the professional degree for lawyers, might sometimes 
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include ptofessors of political sdence and other fields who had 
graduated from law school and had not passed through the 
research prografn of the Ph.D.). All such equivcKatibhs aside, 
it was evident from such practices as these chat the under- 
graduate college was under growing pressure to define its 
standards of ihtdlectual arid acaderriic achieyeme^^ the 
basis of criteria dictated by the uniyereity, and, within the 
university, by the graduate school; for, to quote again from 
an astute foreign observer cit^ earlier^ "intellectually the 
graduate school had become the decisive influence in higher 
education by the beginning of this century. "^^ The epitome 
of those criteria, and the symbol of conformity to thern, was 
the Ph:D. It was not yet a condition for an initial faculty 
appointment to a "ladder rank," but increasingly it would 
become a prerequisite for promotion to a tenured position. 
William James, in his article of 1903, "The Ph.D. 9ctopus," 
was expressing the niisgivihgs of many of his cbncempbraries 
about the growing dominance of the Ph.D. in universities 
and now in colleges as well;^^ but, even as he published it, 
his bwri uhiversity was taking the lead in the conferral of 
advanced degrees in the United States. The Ph D: was here 
to stay. 

Yet also here in the Uhited States the Ph.D. wasj arid iSj 
a research degree for scholars^ not a professional degree for 
teachers. As one distinguished uhdeigriiduate dean observed, 
the Arriericari Ph.D. "rem to the Get^mari moder' by 

being "directed towards research and the advancement of 
knowledge," despite "the fact that 90 percent of the new 
doctors of philosophy woii^^^ profession, 
[and] that once their dissertations were accepted, most of them 
would never undertake further research. Recent data across 
various disciplines appear to be simply unavail able about the 
latter of those observations, although an older study did in- 
dicate that, at least for histbriaris, the number of those who 
wem. on producing scholarly work was closer to 25 percent 



than to 10 percent: But it is the impression ot sevcal di- 
rectors of major uhivenity presses that 10 percent may be 
quite accurate today: although the dissertation is the principal 
artifact produced by the Ph:D: program, in which the can- 
didate is held to rigorous standards of research, it does not 
lead, in more than one case out of ten, to a lifetime of cbrri- 
parably rigorous scholanhip. To be sure, there remains the 
P<>ssibility^ everi the probability, that the intr4lectual disci- 
pline represented by the dissertation will be reflected iii un- 
dergraduate tSching in the form of a sense of the methods of 
research that will be a mhdarnental part of the outlook on 
learning communicated in college courses. Nevertheless, the 
dissertation is the one corhpohent of Ph.S: traming for col- 
lege teachers that the defenders of the status que have found 
the most difficult to justify. 

It is somewhat easier with other parts of the Ph D; curric- 
Thus intfGductof^ rhight cbrrirtiuhi- 

cate some of the kinds of general information about a subject 
that the prospective teacher of undergraduates will need, and 
the readmg of the scholarly Uterature in the field that a grad- 
uate student undertakes in preparation for comprehensive ex- 
aminations will certainly provide content for future college 
courses. Vet '/the best-known iniipvatibh inaugu- 

rated by German-trained instructors of graduate students was 
the seminar. ''^^ Arriericari scholar who went to Germany for 
doctoral study during the nineteenth century repeatedly de- 
scribed file thrill and the terror inspired in the research sem- 
inar by the Hffr Pn>/fej(7r (the professor was, inevitably, a 
Herr), At its E>est the seminar also inspired a rigor of fnethdd 
that would shape the student's future research, and it became 
ax^ institutiori: Harh^^ met his serriihar in church history 
regularly for fifty-four consecutive years. Most American 
graduate schools, too, have developed by now an oral tradi- 
tion about some of the great research seminars of past and 
present, in which students and faculty work together at the 
discipline. 

lb 




When transplanted from tfie graduate school into the col- 
lege, however, the product of this ideal of scholarly research 
can feel utterly bewildered. Elmer Gant must reniain^t^^^^ rridst 
unforgettable example of such bewilderment and culture shock. 
As a gi^uate student in English at Harvard, "he had spells 
and rhymes of magic numbers which would enable hirnij he 
thought, to read a!) of the milJion books in the great librae," 
which was **a furious obsessidh with him all the time." But 
when fie left graduate school and began to terdch college sril- 
dents, "he was tortured constantly by the thought of his In- 
adequacy and igiidrarice*\ a^^ the "fear and trembiing" 
with which he "approached a four-page paper'' by an under- 
graduate. Only the involuntary servitude of tfie undergrad- 
uate "sections" pfepares a newly minted Ph.D. to do what 
now becomes primary for the college teacher to do in order 
to be successful. But what had been pirimaiy to success in the 
graduate program for the Ph D. candidate is hot the way to 
climb the ladder of success in the college faculty. 

The recdghition of that anomaly has led periodically to 
calls for the greater "professidnallzatidri" of Ph. D training as 
a program of preparation For the college teacher, or for the 
creation of One dr more alternative degrees explicitly directed 
to tfiat end: One of the most thoughtful statements df that 
case for an altern..tive degree was summarized by Dressel and 
Thompsdn a decade dr so after its adoption. In addition to 
reciting the femiliar complaints about the discrepancy be- 
tween a training in research and a career in teaching, they 
urged that the decree df Doctor of Arts would, without sac- 
rificing intellectual quality or authentic scholarly cdhteht, be 
a more eflfective and economical way to provide professors for 
the nation s colleges. It cduld be argued as well that such a 
degree would be a means of restoring the Ph.D. to its true 
definition and of protecting it against the dilution of contents 
and standtafds that can cdrne if its supposed significance as a 
research degree is adjusted to suit its actual significance as a 
professional degree. The publication of their proposal, how- 
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Be described in Chapter that there would soon Be "an 
increasing r.nrhBer of Ph.D. degrees," which would cause "a 
sui^lus of terminal decree holders. Similar alternatives, such 
as Oliver Garmichaers suggestion of a D.Pfiil: For college 
teachers as distinct from the Ph.D. for research scholars, 
seem also, for some of the same reasons, to have Been an idea 
whose time had not come: 

There is hb dehyihg that when the graduate schwl's 
nition of scholarship does make its presence felt within the 
work of the college twicher, it can fundamentally distort the 
commitment of the undergraduate curnculum^ t^ of 
general education. Instead of contriButing to those aim?, the 
introductory cbuKe for freshmen and sophomores Becomes a 
tecmiting ground for majors in the department arid eventual 
Ph;D.'s, as professors seek to clone themselves and assure the 
fiature of their field. Students intent bh ma)brihg in other 
dejpartmerlts sense that they are not wdcorne where their 
technical skills, Be they linguistic or quantitative, are inade- 
quate. There is a widely held impressibn, justified br nbt, 
^V^t in research-intensiye un such an attitude toward 

undergraduate instruction of students who will go on to con- 
centrate elsewhere is endemic^^^r epidemic— in departments 
of science . In any case , however, the fundamental problem is 
a universal one, epitomizing as it does the deep cleft Between 
the Ph.D. degree as a "trade union card" and the Ph.D. 
degree as a reward for scholarly research. 

It would, howevt;. Be a grave error to overlook the major 
cohtriButibh that the schblarly standards bf the Ph.D. have 
undeniaBiy made to the quality of undergcaduate instruction 
in the American college; For example, by a characteristically 
American process of the recomBihnat splicing of British and 
German educational genes, the undergraduate seminar has Be- 
corne in many American colleges Both a tutorial session and 
a specialized consideration of some text or theme. Similarly, 
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the quality of the senior essay required of majors has unques- 
tionably been improved by the implicit identification of the 
Ph.D. dissertation as the criterion for what an extended re- 
port Ph research ought to be. The "cldriirig" indulged in by 
professors dedicated to research, for all the danger that it may 
transform the college into no more than a preparatory school 
foj" graduate or prdfess^^^^ been a pri- 

mary force in raising the sights of professors and students and 
in giving them a vision of the larger world of scholarship in 
?^hij:h ^ undergi^i^^ no less than a graduate coiirsej 

participates — or certainly should participate. As Flexner put 
it, "Nothing will do more to steady and improve the college 
itself than its assumption of such defi fonctidns in respect 
to professional and other forms of special training. 

Among these "other forms of special training," the prepa- 
ration of research scholars and scientists in the graduate schcx)Is 
of American universities has had a profound efJect not only 
Ph the nature of undergraduate education both within those 
universities ?ind in four-year libei^ arts colleges, but on the 
quality and the content of professional educatton as well — a 
topic to which we shall return in Chapter IV. Thus Flexher's 
recommendation, as the first of his principles for the "recon- 
struction'' of medical education, that "a medical .school is 
prpf^rly a university departrrieht*' arid that therefore it should 
not try to perform its work of teaching and research in iso- 
lation frorh the (rest of the) uhivereityf^^ has been carried out 
through the affiliataoa of most rerriaining iridependerit schck)ls 
of medicine with universities. 

The graduate school, then, finds itself cast — willingly or 
^^willinglyj but often quite wUlirigly arid s^^ dbwri- 
right eagerly- — in the role of the university's bureau of stand- 
ards. That role tends to Be dramatized whenever, on the basis 
of the cfiteridri df scholarly publication^ a junior fkrulty member 
is denied promotion to tenure: once again, in jhe undergrad- 
uate perception, the research demands of the Ph.D. program 
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have idken precedence over the teacfiing needs oF the college: 
The impression is widespread beyond the campus as well that, 
ficed with the choice between reaching and scholanihip, the 
' prbfessbriat" will almost invariably give the nod to scholar^ 
ship.^^ On the other hahd^ at rriany colleges that transformed 
themselves into univereicies by a change of academic nomen- 
clature but not of scholarly subsLance, it remains true, as 
J^?s B. Coriant once ^^^^^ that research arid teach- 

ing are in Fact completely separated because research activities 
airibrig the professbi^ are conspicuous by their absence!"^^ 
Whenever there have been efforts to redress the sup>pbsed irii« 
balance, most often involving an attempt to reformulate the 
criteria of appbiritriierit and prbmbtibn in such a way as to 
give teaching equal weight with schdlarshipi they have re- 
opened Newman's question of the balance between the schol- 
arly * advaricement" bf knowledge through research and the 
*'dijfiusion and extension" of knowledge thrpUgh teaching. Arid 
that, in turn, would certainly seem to bring us back to the 
qiiestibri of the difference betweeri a college and a univer- 
sity," with which this chapter began, as well as perhaps to 
the answer given there, that * 'scholarly research defines the 
nature of the university." 
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II 



A LOST GENERATION 
OF SCHOLARS? 



HE eOMMiTNfENT OF tfie Arnerican structure oF higher 
education to the Ph.D. ^ both as the definition of the 
standard of the scholarship expected of all fkculty in 
the college and as the highest degree awarded By the univer- 
sity, made it far too easy^ when the pppbrtunity arose, for 
academic institutions to launch new graduate programs for 
which they were hot adequately prepared: Hie prestige asso- 
ciated with being a ''univere^^^^ rather thaui me^ a "col- 
lege" lured them into supposing that graduate r^ching was 
simply a ir ore advanced forrn of the advanced ihstructi bh usu- 
^?y offered in the firai two years of college. Bur that sup- 
position ignored the fimdamental principle of graduate edu- 
cation: graduate teaching is .lOt ah extension of a professor s 
undergraduare teaching, bu^^ an extensidn of 
search. To become a university, therefore, a college must change 
its expectations about what its faculty do and about their 
neer^r. in the laboratory and the li who bore 

responsibility for higher education — administrators and pro- 
fessors, trustees and legislatbrs^lbst sight of that fundamen- 
tal principle, the number of graduate prDgrams grew, but the 
rnechahisms For monitoring their quality did not. 

At least by nihdsight^ such growth seems almost to have 
been inevitable, just as it seems likewise to have been inevi- 
table that, if the opportunity were to arise, many new thou- 
sands of aspirants to higher degrees would undertake the course 
of study leading to the dr ctorate at the end of the rainbow. 
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Such ah bppbrtuhity was provided, at the conclosion of the 
Second World War, by the G. I. Bill of Rights. Many who, 
as newlv minted Ph.p.'s, began tiKiching during the second 
half of the 1940s will always remember, with a mixture of 
nc»talgia, gratitude^ ah^ what it was like to be younger 

than many of the students in the class and to reintroduce 
these young meh^nbt very bookish perhaps, but experienced 
and ready to le^n^ with little time for hbrisense^tb the un- 
dergraduate studies that had been interrupted by the Selective 
Service system. But there was also a substantial group who 
had already completed their lindergi^uate studies before going 
to war: To this group the G I: Bill represented the chance, 
btherwise unattainable for many bf them, tb go beybhd col- 
lege to graduate and professional study. The course of study 
they undertook raised the expectations of an entire generation 
or two of American students about graduate educatibh — its 
possibilities, its prqspi^ts, and its suppditL the uniyew^ 
"gnsuiuated thousands of lawyere, doctors, engineers, teachers, 
managers" and thus "spawned a new, young, eager middle 
class: 

But hov^ the eager and scholarly "middle class" is in grave 
danger of becom^^^ ribhschblarly Lumpenprote' 

tariat instedA. Between I960 andL 1974 the number of first- 
year graduate students in all fields (including some "profes- 
sionally oriented fields") had more than trebled^ increasing 
from 191,180 ro 597,695.^ Two books produced in the 1970s 
may be takin as expressive, by their very titles — The Great 
Ammcan D^rix l^him Jsid the Oi^rtdui^ well 
as by the data they present, of a mounting apprehension.^ A 
scherne of graduate educatibn that had managed to increase 
size of its cohort of new recruits by a factor of three in 
the space of a mere fifteen yeare had clearly become a jugger- 
naut^ with a hfe of its bwn and a momentum that was get Jng 
out of control, until, as one wag suggested at the time, the 
number of Ph.D:'s in the land threatened to exceed the adult 
population. 
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TTie reasons were multipre ai:d corhp^^ 

In many of the experimental sciences, graduate students had 
become an indispensable supply of hands and feet for the 
resepch of principal investigatdrs, who could neither carry on 
their current project nor apply for grants to support their next 
project without the assurance that there would be enough 
helots ( = Ph.D. CMididates) to do whatever had to be done 
and, not quite incidentally but of coc^e concurrently, to ful- 
fill the requirements of the graduate sch(X)l for the degree. At 
best that arrangement could be ji form of apprenticeship that 
brought the senior scientist and the junior graduate student 
into a genuine partnerehip unknown in other dis- 

ciplines, but at wD^t could become a species of subtle ex- 
plbitatibn that sacrificed the training of the graduate student 
as ail irideperident to the ambitibris of the professor. 

It was made possible by the mechanism of support for scien- 
tific research developed by collaboration between the scientific 
community and its private fbundatibhs^ for which^ 

however, by the late 1970s, "basic res^ch [was] ... a 
declining pribrity";' and, increasingly ^ the federal govern- 
ment. Rweafch grants w^ awarded, after p and 
rigorous peer review, to principal investigatoire, who would, 
in turn, undertake to support from those grants a stated nunn- 
of graduate stude some gradimte sch that sup- 
port would begin with the admission of those students: In 
bthers the university would agree to provide such support for 
the first two, three^ four semesters, until the students were 
ready to sign on for dissertation research that was compatible 
with the scientific special ty^^-^d, of course, with the grants 
and projects— of the principal investigator. The whole system 
was, at one and the same time, a means of granting support 
to graduate students in the sciences and a hbt-sb-hiddeh sub- 
sidy to universities, particularly to private universities, which 
could charge the tuition of the students against the grants: 

In the huniaiiities and some of the social sciences, graduate 
students were not equally necessary to the scholarly research 
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of the prbfessbr, e::cept jperfiaps to go into the liBrary stacks 
to yeril§^ references in the footnotes of the next article. In- 
stead, graduate students here (as well as in the sciences) I>e- 
came "section fodder," providing that ihdispensaBle third hour 
in a three-hour lecture course: the senior professor would hold 
forth to an audience of hundreds for two of the three hdUrSj 
and then the graduate students (many of whom were at the 
same time working for the Ph.D. under the same prbfessbr) 
would meet the students in smaller sections to induct the 
ypuhg into the mysteries of the texts upon which, presum- 
ably, the prpfessor had l>?en basing the lectures. Compehsa- 
tibh to graduate students for this service was, ultimately, 
prbvided by the uhdergrad^oate college, supplementing what- 
^v^^ stipend they were receiving from the g 
itself. During the 1970s and 1980s, more and more graduate 
schools w to imaginative plans of combining funds 

from these several sources— r^jsearch grants^ teaching assist- 
antships, arid graduate school fellowships— and "flattening out" 
the ^esl^tant siun over the four years of graduate study to 
provide a uniform and jsredictable level of support. 

Thus the graduate faculty, for its own needs of both re- 
search and instruction j came to have a vital stake in the main- 
tenance of a continuous supply of graduate students. Less ob- 
vious, but no l«s impbrrant, wzs the heed for graduate students 
as a source of intellectual stimulatibri arid scholarly grbwth. 
When the lottery of the admissions process in a particular 
yeai arid in a particular department resulted in an entering 
class that was too smalls the disappoiritmerit wo^ bfteri be 
expressed in the complaint, ''But now I won't have enough 
first-year students to rnburit a decent seminar!" Too tight a 
correlation betweeri the professor s own scholarly research arid 
the topic of the seminar could, moreover, lead to a definition, 
whether of theriie or of prerequisites, so specialized as to ex- 
clude graduate students from other departmerits arid pro- 
grams — studenK who might be, ironically, the very ones from 
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whom would come the most exciting intellectual stimulation, 
For the professor as well as for the professbr*s 'own" students. 

Books like those of Adkins and Fri^man expressexl an alarm 
that had come to Be shared By most other responsiBle oBserv- 
ers of Aiheriean higher education By the mid-1970s. At a 
time when the graduate school assemBly lines were about to 
turn out 33,000 new Ph:D:'s in a single year, Allan M. Gart- 
ter, whose Bbbk, An Assessment cf Quality in Graduate Educa- 
iionj' had heljMjd to lay^t^^^ for the scientific study 

of graduate education, predicted that By the early 1980s there 
would Be acaderhic positions for only a tragically small frac- 
tion of that number.^ Gutter brought msmy of his data and 
much of his wisdom together in 1976.^ There were some 
oBseryers who found Caitt cassMdian piclU^^ of the next 
decade either too grim or still not grim enough:^ Shaken By 
all that they were hearing and reading, the more respK'>nsible 
graduate schools^ in their catalogs, as well jus indivi iual 
partments, in their correspondence with prospective graduate 
students. Began, as part of a policy of "truth in packaging," 
to issue warnings aBput the bleakness of the academic job 
market^ Everyone's vocabulary seemed to have acquired the 
term "Ph.D. glut"-^-ah ugly name for a reality still more 
ugly. _ _ „ ^ ^ 

It is obvious that such warnings did not apply with equal 
validity to all the fields in which the Ph.D. was being of- 
fered. In inical psychology, for example, the exj>ectation 
had always been that the "doctors" would probably enter 
practice, combining it with research 2ihd publicatibh^ but that 
only a minority of them would end up as j>rofessors in coU 
leges or universities: For this resison, the Ph.D. in clinical 
f^ychblogy, like that in engineering, should probably be called 
a ''professional" degree, in the sense in which we shall be 
using the word in Ghapter IV. According to a recent survey, 
just over half of those who hold the Ph.D. in chemistry are 
in industry, but only about a third in colleges and universi- 
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ties.^^ And, as is biily too well khdwri to colleges and uhi- 
veSities currently scrambling for feculQ^ rnembers to rriect 
the growing demand for instruction in computer science, the 
competition in that particu^^ dees hot come chiefly 

from other academic institutions at all, but does appear to be 
cdrrii rig from alrribst everywhere else. ITiahks to the workings 
of supply and demMd, there is jess of an oversupply iri some 
fields than in otheS, and none at all in a few. 

Predictably, the fields in which the oversupply is the most 
critical belong principally to the humanities arid social 5ci- 
ehces, which have in the past placed most of their Ph.D/s 
into acsuderriic pdsitib^^^ at least initially- — according to a sur- 
vey of the National Research Council of the Nacibrial Acad- 
emy of Sciences, more than 95 percent of those who were 
emplbj^ed full-time in the field iri which they had done their 
graduate study.'' In many leading uni5^srsitiei.^ also 
the departments that are among the largest and (though not 
autornriticdiy so) the strbriges The heeds of the university's 
undergraduates for instruction of high academic quality iri 
these fields had appeared to dictate as well that, if possible, 
there should be, in every cbllege that had ribw suddehly be- 
come a university, fiilUscale graduate programs vertical. 1- 
tegrated v^ith the undergraduate offerings of such depsit- 
ments, to recruit and keep schbjaK bri the faculty and (lest 
we forget) co supply them with teaching assistarits. It is not 
surprisirig that spreading the alarm ?bout the Ph:D. should 
have had its most noticeable impact here. 

The starting point for any rational analysis of the present 
situatidri bf graduate education, as well as For any realistic 
projection about the situation of the riesct decjde or two, would 
zpptzT to be one stubborn fact, obvious once stated but con- 
siderably less thari bbvibus until stated: All the students who, 
for the balance of this century, could eriter cbllege at the 
traditional age have already been born, and there will be fewer 
of them for Ph.D.'s to teach than there have been. The sta- 
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tistia compiled and projected by the Bureau of the Census*^ 
indicate that the annual birth rate, which had Been at ?bc ~t 
4,300,000 in the early 1960s, has, with some fluctu^•tion, 
basically declined ever since: at the end of that decade, the 
late 196bs, it stoDd at 3,50^ and By the middle of the 
foilowmg decade it had gone down even further, to just over 
3,100,000. On the basis of these figures, the final report of 
the Carnegie Council entitled T/^rw Ti6o«d3«!^ predicts 
a reduction oF about one-fourth in the traditional cdllege-agc 
population during the final quarter of this century. 

The annual birth rate, regardless of what demographer or 
econometnciahs may project, can depend also on many forces 
deep within the society and indeed deep within the individual 
human psyche, that frequently transcend and defy statistical 
examination. Yet it is certainly with the available hmnte 
that anyone is comp^^ speci^c implications 

of those numbers for graduate education, however, are neither 
clear nor simple, because of what one quantitative rnonograp^ 
hstf called the "well -documented idiosyncracies of the aca- 
demic marketplace.' '^"^ Gr, as another study by The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advahcemeht of Teaching has gut it, 
"pi^icting future enroll^^ : . is almost as hazardous as 
predicting the future of the college's ehdbwrneht."^' That 
complexity becomes evident frotn the cdmparisoa of two a^ 
yses of the prospects for graduate education published, re- 
cently and almost simultaneously, by two distinguished pri- 
vate uhi verities with a proud r^^ of achifvement and 
contribution in the preparation ^fPh;D;'s in all major fields. 
Opening with the declaration, "The single most powerful fbrce 
contributing to such a sobering prognosis is demographic," 
one of these analyses proceeds, by a methodology that seeks 
to refine earlier research models, to project "a rather ste^y 
fair\of undergraduate college enrollments in the nation from 
a high of about 8,250,000 in 1981 to slightly more than 
7,060,000 fifteen years later— thus a reduction of college stu- 
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aents amounting to about 15 J^rcerit report Hedges its 
projections with various qualifications about unpredictabie 
fdct<)rs, such as the number of students beyond traditional 
tindergSdaate age who may decide to enter college or the 
possibility of a surprisingly greater participation Isy those seg- 
ments of the population^ particularly the members of racial 
minorities, who, by necessity or by choice, have riot tradi- 
tionally sent their fair share of students into posrsecondary 
study. Ne\'ertheless, it jbins itself to the cautions expressed 
by other studies "that wishful thinking not be allowed to 
shield us from harsh realities. 

Another such rej>ort, issued in the fbllbwing year, has, 
after stuoving the same data, read rhem quite difFereritly. It 
ooeiis its appendix bri "the reliability of enrollment projec- 
tions" with the slightly tart observatidri: "The confidence with 
which demographic or econometric projections of erirbllmerits 
^rc announced refJfcts the analyst's conviction that the model 
employed is theoretically c<>rrect arid the input data reasona- 
bly accurate." While conceding that such a conviction is"bfteri 
(perh^s usually) juscified," the report proceeds to urge "that 
such predictions can be very uristable> and that predictions 
made as far as ten years in the future tend to be far off base. ' 
rhea it goes on to argue that there is in fact not any "pre- 
dictable general national pattern," and, besides, that gross 
nation^ statistics are less helpfal for the understanding of the 
prospects of any iiidividual institution than they appear to 
be. Thfrre remains rhe possibility," this study cdricludes, 
"that a university's own data can : : provide sufficient in- 
formation for useful predictibris.'' On the basis of such data 
it projects a pattern of enrollment quite difJbrerit frbm that 
coritained in most of the other studies we have been citing 
here, and hence it recomriiends a bolder strategy for graduate 
education than the cautious policies being urged by a signify 
icant majority of the analysts of graduate education. 

When experts who have in common the requisite technical 
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skills come to such conflicting conclusions, it is, as always, 
difScult For laymen who lack such skills to cope with the 
conflict. One may Ims tempted to resort to an adhominem (or, 
more precisely perhaps, an u3 nniversitatm) argumehc by not- 
ing that the first of the two uriiversities in the debate hot 
only is deprived of (or^ to pu way, is free of the 

burden of) the range of professional schools characteristic of 
most of its peers, but also has ohly 24 percent of its students 
in its graduate school, while the second counts its graduate 
enrollment as 71 percent of its total student body.^^ This 
striking difference in structure could serve to account for the 
difference in reaction as together they contemplate the pros- 
pect of a lost generation of scholars. Yet any such explanation 
would, by itself, be superficial. For there is on both sides the 
recognition of how knotty, and indeed how capricious, the 
realities behind the data can be: the warning on the one hand 
"that these projections are rdUghj an^^ it would be a mistake 
to invest them with specious precision," and on the other 
hand the concentration bn the special situation of one uriiver 
sity, predominantly gradi^^ which might 

therefore well be seen as an exception to any national trend. 
Unquestionably, then, the implicatibhs of demography, 
whatsoever they may te, for the strategy of graduate educa- 
tion must Be an indispensable agenda item for any national 
debate about ' schblarship and its survival,/* 

The other staHstical datiim that it would be necessary to 
consult for any such debate is less available and even less 
reliable: Whb is gbihg oh frbih cbllege to graduate school 
and, more ominously, who is not? All we seem to have is 
what social scientists would identify as "anecdbtal evidence," 
but this is sufficiently trbublihg tb merit consideration. The 
national press has reported that at one university that has 
played a leading role as a supplier of fiiture scholars and col- 
lege teachers, the news bf an bversUpply of Ph.D.'s and a 
shortage of positions is resulting in a drastic change:*^ Such 
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press reports confirm the ''anecddtaj'' irhpressibri of rnariy pro- 
fesors about their own undergraduates, whose schdlarly bent 
an^ abiliQr would a generation ago have made them obvious 
applicants to sonie Ph.D. program somewhere. Nowadays, 
hbweve. such senior, a bit wistftilly, seem to have cpncluded 
that graduate wDrk and college teaching are a cul-de-sac; And 
off they go to schools of law, medicine, or business, where, 
chances are, they will number among their professional school 
classmates some of the junior faculty under whom they have 
been working in college, who have also been forced to give 
up on a career in scholarship. 

At the very least, the profound differences in the implica- 
tioas being drawn from the same demographic data are a 
warning sign against the statistical reductionism that some- 
times passes for scientific objectivity in the scholarly study of 
higher education (and not only there). The hidden power of 
the unexamined a pribris in such study makes it necessary 
that there be, in addition to the quantitative methodology, 
analyses of the problem that proceed from some ftindamerital 
historical and philosophical cor sideration Hiat considera- 
tidh, moreover, must be the business hot only of historians 
and philosophers, but also of those who make concrete aca- 
demic decisions abk)ut graduate education. In higher educa- 
tion, the trite distinction between "thinker" and "doers" is 
even mere fatuous than it is elsewhere, Newman s /dfc/ of a 
University, abstract though much of its discussion may sound, 
grew out of the very concrete task that was assigned to him 
of creating a new university, and it is, in that sense, the 
brilliant documentatioh of a rather miserable failure; For that 
very reason, however, it may serve even those whb fundamen- 
tally disagree with it as the basis for the reflection that must 
precede responsible decision-making. Yet such reflection, in 
turn,^ requires the enlighter^ment and correctibn prjvided by 
the data and the models employed in quantitative essays on 
the subject. 
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A GENTLEMAN — AND A SCHOLAR:'^ 




HE CRISIS IN the graduate schools represented By the 
situation we have been describin^^ in Chapter II has 
made it imperative to reconsider and to challenge mcny 



fuhdarhehtal and all but universal assumptions. One of these, 
which professors often espouse in making the cj^e for 
ate work, urges that graduate education in the university is 
indispensable Beciause of the con tri but ion it makes to under- 
graduate edluatipn^^ time 
and university resources, as well as the other private and pao- 
lie resources, gomg into graduate programs provide a inajbr , 
if sometimes indiiect source of strength to both the colleges 
chat are themselves part of universities and to those whose 
sole rnissibh is undergraduate teaching. If that assumptiph is 
correct J a drastic reduction in the nuitiber and size of graduate 
programs is Bound to have a deleterious effect on undergrad- 
uate ihstructibh. To the extent that the assumption is correct, 
such reduction ^so implies, for fkculty members and admin- 
istrators in colleges, a Basic reebnsideratibh of the way the 
intellectual life of the faculty, and of the individual professor, 
can be sustained and renewed. Stimulating such a reconsid- 
eration is sn important subsidiary purpose of this essay. 

The primaiy purpose of this essay is, however ^ to raise the 
question of scholarship and of its survi^l, which confronts a 
crisis of no less awesorae propbrtibns. For this question, the 
converse of the assumptibri aBglit the litik l>etween graduate 
and undergraduate education is even more pertinent: the quality 
of scholarship is itself Bound up with the state and the fate 
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of general education, which was the theme of the first of these 
Carnegie Foundation essays.* The difference betw^^ gocRd 
scholarship and great scholarship is, as oRen as not, the gen- 
eral preparation of the scholar in fields other than the field of 
specialization; It is general preparatjon that makes possible 
that extra Icaip of irriagihatioh and analogy By which schol- 
arship moves ahead. From such studies the scholar will derive 
the metaphors and "paradigms" to rnake sense o pecjajized 
data.2 At the same time it is necessary to ask: How much of 
what is done in graduate educatibh is actually a remedial 
exercise to compensate For gaps, not in the preparation of 
students for specialized scholarship, but in their general ed- 
ucation? To the cost of this remediatibn brie would have to 
add the losses to the commonweal, quite iiterally incalcula- 
ble, resultirig from gaps in general education that will never 
be fiiied once a student has finished college, wheriever urii- 
versities graduate Ph:D:'s (as well as, for that matter, M.D. s 
or J. p. s) who have been well trained but poorly educated; 

When John Henry Newman set about to describe the prod- 
uct of general education, as €uller has noted, ''the term 
'g?ritlemariV could liardly be avoided altogether since it was 
almost a commonplace that tJie education of a gentleman was 
what the two older universities provided," but. Culler adds, 
''Newmaii did riot like it/' "As Newman's celebrated portrait 
of the gentleman' contains his finest coi^^ upon the Re- 
ligion of Philosophy," Guller observes later in his book, "it 
is jroriic that this portrait should often be taken as a serious 
expression of Newman -s positive ideal/' It could not be such 
an expression because becoming a "gentleman" according to 
Newman's dassic ^d^^ a riecessary, but not a suf- 

ficient, result for the uniyerrity to strive to produce. "At this 
day," Newman says in Discouj^e VIH, "the 'gentleman' is 
the cri^tion^ not of Christiariity, b^ civilization/'^ Only 
with the "apex for [the] pyramid of education/' the readiness 
"to place fhamLin] nature, fully developed fby general edu- 
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canon], at the service of God/' would the pyramid be com- 
plete — an ideal oF which "no less than the saint is the full 
scope" and Saint Philip Neri the exemplar.'^ 

For our piiiix)ses, however, Newman's portrait of the 
*'gfuitleman" is sufficient as well as necessary, although we 
shall have to return to the problem of its moral and intellec- 
tual sufficiency in Chapter V. It is with that portrait that we 
are concerned here, more specifically with a combined portrait 
sketched by Robert Burns, ^ of a dog named '"Caesar," whose 

letter 'd, braw- brass collar 

Shbw'd him the genttmdh ah' scholar. 

Beyond the satire, which is itself a healthy corrective upon 
the solemnity of so much educational literature, the cbnhec- 
tibn (or contradictibn) the "getitteman'' (regardless 

of gender) and the "scholar" (again regardless of gender) is 
pertinent to bur enterprise. In that quaint phrase the term 
"^ntjeman'' comes first; and ought to, for only those y^^^ 
men and women who marufest the qualities of mind and spirit 
sumrnarized in that terrn can cbuhteryail the irhpehdihg ca- 
tastrophe of the "lost generation.'' For scholars must ask 
themselves what they, as teachers of graduate students^ wish 
that they and their cblleagues, p teachei^ bf undergradii^ 
had given them in preparation for their graduate work. 

At the head of the list, many scholars, regardless of field, 
wbuld put the ability tb use the mbthef tbngue. "And nbw 
abideth faith, hope, and clarity; but the greatest of these is 
clarity" is how some manuscripts of the English Bible read 
(or, at any rate, should read)^ Twelve or even sixti^n years of 
school have all too often fiuled to inc^^^ a healthy respect 
for what Winston Churchill called "the essential structure of 
the nbrmjj Brit sentence— which is a noble thing"; he 
added that only for that failure would he "whip [students] 
hard."^ When the products of schools and colleges are obliged 
to assemble a sequence of "British sentences" in some logical 
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order ^ a paragraph, and a string of paragraphs into a 
chaptti, and a grbuD of chapters into a dissertation, they 
must now at last J^f>in to learn, on gra^^ tirhe, a 

skill and an art chat they ought to have acquired earlier and 
elsewhere. But the dissertatibh seems to be asking students 
to liarn how to build a wall when they haive not yet learned 
to lay brick and spread mortar. Unless the graduate schools 
fece this issue head-bn— which means more than blaming the 
problem on the colleges, which in turn blame it on the sec- 
ondary schools, which can blame it on the elementary schools, 
which have no choice but to blaine it bn the hbme,^ (all by 
what medieval phil(Kophers called an "infinite regress") — ^much 
of the preparation of scholars will feil Before it starts. 

This imjjHes that the universities must enfbrce more rig- 
orously their requirement of the ability to write English as a 
prcicquisite for admission to pbstbaccalaureate study, not alone 
in the humanitieSj but in the natural sciences and the social 
sciences as well (and perhaps even in the learned professions):® 
More irnpbrtaht still is the university's enforcement of stand- 
ards for writteri work once the student hiis been admitted. 
Long before the dissertation is due, the student must have 
developed habits of careful writing and critical editing. Sim- 
piy :f?^iting the usual Utan**; about why graduate stude^^^^^ 
(?hd professors) cannot write is not enough. Yet many of the 
universities that maintain graduate programs do have at hand 
a resource for doing something about the problem. There are 
few professional cadres anywhere in the university to match 
the recbrd of cbmpetehce cbrnpiled by the editors on the staff 
of the university press. Overworked and undeif>aid, it is they 
who have often rescued distinguished scholars from the dis- 
aster bf a bad 'y written book. It wbuld, in the Ibhg run, save 
money, not cost money, for those universities that have both 
a graduate school and a press to subsidize the appointment of 
additional editors at the press, so that each editor may devbte 
part-time attention to developing the writing skills of the 
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scholars of the next genetation. And those universities that 
have only a graduate school and not a press could surely im- 
provise to make free-lance editorial resources available to their 
graduate students (and, if one may be permitted to whisper 
it) to their faculty. 

Consideration of the mother tongue leads directly to a dis- 
cussion of other languages as a component of general educa- 
tion and as a requirement in graduate education. Many grad- 
uate professors could provide anecdotes to s u pport the experience 
of one of their colleagues who, upon suggesting a scholarly 
book in French or German to Ph.D. candidates after they had 
passed the language examinations for the degree, has watched 
them "retract their 'knowledge' with an embarrassed smile. 
Experience suggests that in any meeting of any graduate fac- 
ulty, the easiest way for a professor to precipitate a contro- 
versy (or for a dean to create a diversion) is to reopen the 
question of language requireniehts for graduate degrees. The 
second editibri of the farniliar Livesey (J«/i^ observed in 197() 
that "while the language requirement, in its various forms, 
remains a part of most Ph.D. programs," there was an "ac- 
celerating" treirf toward its reduction or total elimination;*^ 
in the third edition, five yeais later, the very same words 
could appear.** The acceleration has cbiitiriued, so that at 
present we appear to be in a "minimalist ' period for the 
legislation of such requirements by the graduate schcK)ls 
themselves, with each individual depaitmerit having s^^^ 
thing of a local autonomy to determine, perhaps with some 
kind of centralized review and approval, which languages, if 
any, are necessary for schblaHy work in its discipline. These 
languages may range in number from none at all (in some of 
the natural and social sciences) to as many as six or so (in 
such a department as Near Eastern Languages and Litera- 
tures)— ^though in the latter case it is not strictly accurate 
to regard this as a conventional "language requirement," since 
several of the languages are iii part the subject matter of the 
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fieid ratfier than simply tools by which to get at the subject 
matter. 

Even a scholar whose research has been shaped in its fun- 
damental direction by the study of both ancient and modern 
languages is obliged to admit that it is possible today to do 
scholarly work of high quality in certain fields without being 
able to read any other language than English. One reason is 
that so many of the publications are in English to begin with; 
thus the director of the univereity presses p^^ has es- 

timated that in Scandinavia most dissertations and mono- 
graphs dealing with topics of broader than local interest ap- 
pear in a world language— English above all, sometimes 
German or French, but not Russian or Chinese, which, for 
those preparing to bis schb^^ today, must certainly qualify 
as Wtltsprachm. In many fields such as physics, howev^ work 
in other languages, including Russian, Ghinese, and Japa- 
nese, is being transla^^^^ into English alrriost immediately. 

A study of the history of the language requUement fo 
Ph.D. leads to the strong impression that it has, in any case, 
always been in the first instahce a requirement for general 
education rather than for scholarly competence. How^ the ar- 
gument runs, could one lay claim to the title of a Doctor of 
Philosophy, the highest degree in the university's gift, and 
be illiterate in any language of culture other than one s own? 
But since humanists were compelled to grant that it did not 
seem fair to make a scientist stand ex^ bh Leopold 

von Ranke or Fernand Braudel (as, of course^ humanists had 
taken it for granted all along that their students should not 
have to be able to read Ajerander von Hurribbldt or Marie 
Curie), the practice evolved of permitting candidates to sub- 
stitute anpther language for the canonical two, French and 
German, when it could be dernonstrated that the most im- 
portant scholarly literature in the field was app^iring, for 
example, in Russian. From this it followed irrefutably that if 
a department could show that an ability to read any foreign 
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language at all was no longer important lor scholars in its 
field, the requirerhent should Be dropped. Teachers of modern 
languages in high school and college attribute the loss of 
intellectual incentive for American students to acquire an- 
other language than their own to this failure of nerve on the 
part of graduate schools. 

Despite occasional stirrings here and there, it does not ap- 
pear likely that graduate education in the United States will 
soon return to the earlier system of rigid and universal lan- 
guage requirements for the Ph:D. That makes it all the more 
urgent to enforce explicitly the intellectual and cultural as- 
stunptiptis that in were presupposed by that system. Part 
of the general education of the "gentleman'Vin the final dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, and alxlve all of the general 
education of the scholar, must be a responsible acquaintance 
with some other culture, past or present. Ordinarily, though 
hot necessarily, this aciquairitarice should include the use of 
its language. The folklore of graduate students attests that it 
was always possible to pass the language requirements for the 
Ph.D. without ever having l>seri exposed to t^^^ that 
speaks in that language. Convereely, it should be possible to 
acquire the perspective on one's own culture that only the 
study of another culture can provide without actudly learning 
to speak or even to read its language. And for a general ed- 
ucation, that is the least that we can require of those who 
want to become scholars. Whether it will also be the most 
that we can require would app>ear to depend chiefly on the 
colleges rather than directly on the graduate schools them- 
selves. For if the language requirement (asscxi^^^^ 
graduate school) is in fact a part of the general education 
requirement (associated with the college), it will be up to the 
college faculty to debate the desirability of the rule that the 
bachelor s degree include the mastery of a foreign language. 
Members of the college faculty who are at the same time 
graduate professors have a special responsibility to urge that 
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the college begin to look seridusly at the possibility of rein- 
trbducihg the rule, For they have a special stake in seeing to 
it that the recipients of a bachelor s degree acquire such mas- 
tery: 

A thorough consideration, however, must probably turn 
usual argumeh support of language re- 

quirements for the Ph p. a full 180 decrees and raise a cor- 
ollary issue: the place of quantitative skills in general educa- 
tion. As C. P. Snow pbserved in his controversial comparison 
of humanists and natural scientists, "the degree of incompre- 
hehsibh oh both sides is the kind of joke which has gone 
sour.'-*^ Humanists, more than anyone else, ought to know 
that the prescription of the content of general ^^ucation has 
throughput historj' been culturally determined. Thus tatin 
was pairt of it in the thirtieenth century and Greek became 
part of it in the sixteenth century, but the trivium (grammar, 
rhetcric, arid logic) arid, no less, the quadriviurii (arithmetic, 
music, astronomy, and geometry) were part of it in both. 
Now if the quadrivium, with all that mathematics, had a 
necessaiy pla^^^ in the education of the "gentleman" and of 
the "scholar" in the Latin Middle Ages, the age of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, it should be axiomatic for both 
the "gentleman'' arid the "scholar" that a sophisticated un- 
derstanding of the rweistieth century^ the age of Albert Eiri- 
steiri arid of Whitehead and Russell's Prtnapia Mathmatica, 
must include some firsthand kribwledge of the modality of 
thought derived from mathematics. 

Iri additibri to what general education brings ro the for- 
mation of the scholar as "geritlemari," it can also contribute 
in several important ar^ to the making of the scholar as 
such. Orie such area, which we have discussed briefly earlier, 
is the undergi^uate "major." At the very outset, it is essen- 
tial to recognize how deeply it runs contrary to the prevailing 
attitude of many graduate professors — arid, consequently, to 
the admissions policies of many graduate programs— to urge 
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that the undergraduate major shpuld j^ lw^ 
graduate program than it is, even for the undergraduate wiiose 
formal schooling ends with the bachelors degree. It is more 
difficult still to suggest that the major should avoid becoming 
an imitation of the Ph;D. in the case oF the student who is 
going oh to graduate scHobi. In many of the natural and soc'al 
sciences, and lid less in of the humanities dealings with 
large bodies of literary or historical materials or with difficult 
languages, it is almost irresistible to liook for those applicants 
who dready have a headstart in the discipline, although this 
may have been at the ekpense of general education. Why 
should the graduate school deny admission to students with 
such a headstart in order to admit students wha will hswe to 
fctrn calculus or Greek after they land in graduate school? 
There is no assurance that a student who has worked in other 
i5eids will write a better dissertation than someone whose 
"tunnel vision" has been focusing on the field since the mid- 
dle teens. Word of this preference for early specM 
to undergraduate carrpuses and then on to secondary schools, 
with the resDit that some students intent on graduate school 
begin to cbhceritrate on their chosen fields in such a way as 
to become d^irable applicants to Ph:D: programs: tlius they 
are, as social scientists correctly remind us, /'preselected." 

Yet if the graduate school insists pri play^ing it safe by 
admitting students to its Ph.D. programs only From this 
* 'preselected" company, it may thereby exclude some of those 
with both /'imaginativeness and a critical t^mper"*^ who most 
ought to become scholars. If there are to be fewer Ph.D.'s in 
the next generation, then let them be the ones with this 
imaginativeness an^ temper. The senior year of col- 

lege itself is sometimes too early to demand of the potential 
scholar a solemn and irrevocable vow of perpetual fidelity to 
one particular discipline. Tlierefore the case for the conven- 
tional major, chosen in American college after the sopho- 
more year (thus roughly at the same point at which the Grer- 
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itiah student goes through the rite of passage from the 
Gymnasium to the university and prepara^ the docto- 

rate), ought to rest principally on its importance as a sum- 
niatjoh and a climax for undergraduate study rather than, as 
it often do^ now, on the foundation it sup for 
graduate study: It is possible — -and urgently necessary — as 
part of any fundamental review of undergraduate education to 
make a case for the major as a needed focus for the learning 
of the college yea«; But as a preparation for advanced study, 
the major is at best ambiguous. 

One reason for the ambiguity is the well-known phenom- 
enon of the increasingly interdisciplinary character of schol- 
2^1y reseMch. A direct educa^ corollary of this phenom- 
enon is the suggKition that the b«t undergraduate major may 
well be the other partner in the interdisciplinary conveSation 
il^ther than the partner in which^^^^^^ to cbhcehtrate 

in graduate school: Such a suggestion apj>iies, obviously, in 
the natural sciences, where scholars are frequently being ap- 
pointed today to fields that cMd not even exist when they were 
taking their Ph:D:s: if graduate education is to be in the 
pdsitibh of the quarterback-defined by one of its outstand- 
ing piactitioners as "having to throw the ball to where the 
receiver ain't" — an interdisciplinary major may be the only 
way to prepare the young scientist. But it may be useful to 
consider the appropriateness of the interdisciplihaiy major in 
the huniiuiities as well: If, For example, the Department of 
English, feciiig the crisis we have butlihed in Chapter II, cbh- 
clud« that for the shrinking number of places in its Ph.D. 
prograrii it should accept only appli' ants whose undergradu- 
ate programs have been a clear ahticipatibri of graduate study 
in the Department of English, it might denx admission to 
some of the very students it ought most to be seeking out: 
Uritil well intb the nineteenth century, after all^ most of the 
authors with whom a graduate piogram in English deals were, 
as we would say in the modern college, "Glassies majors," 
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not English majors at all: many oF them probably knew Virgil 
and Homer better than they knew Beowulf and ChaUcer, or 
the King Jjunes Bible better than its concempomry, the plays 
of Shakespeare: Yet it does not seem unlikely that by how we 
may have some scholars-iri-traihihg in English whose first In- 
trbductidn to "Ody of many wiles" has been James Joyce 
rather than the QSyssey and who read Piradise Lost before they 
had ever read the Book of Ckhesis, Surely it is ni^^^ 
ask: What would happen if someone were to admit to the 
study of Milton and Shelley a substantial group of students 
whose undergraduate education parallels that of Milton and 
Shelley? 

Yet there is need to be even more experimental than that, 
for modern study of human expenence has^^c^ re- 
sources that may provide new entree to the understanding of 
many questions of research in many fields. As the dominant 
figure in that study reached oyer from 

to the Department of Glassies for the key paradigm of his 
insight into the structure and development of the human psr- 
sbhality, so now, by scholarly reciprocity, research into lit- 
erature draws upon Freudian insights dXkd categories. Senior 
scholar in literature, rnahy of whbrri brought from their col- 
lege and graduate education little or no presrious knowledge 
even of elennentary psychoanalysis (presumably because they 
were obliged by their rnehtoi^ to becbrne English majors), are 
how aurquiririg such knowledge as part of their /'retooling"; 
and they are looking for graduate students who have had the 
foresight to acquire sbrne of it in college. Hence it may well 
be that the tprtpise who has spent the college years acquiring 
a general education will (and should) beat out the hare whb 
specialized too soon. These resburces lead in other directions 
as well. Economists ha%v sometimes seemed to proceed as 
though the rational models they construct had ah ascertaiha- 
ble counterpart in the world of the competitive market, where 
it is often net reason, but the hopes and fears of people that 
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determine their cfioices. It would be a deprivation of research 
in ecdridmics or political science if it could not draw some 
students whose Jundergraduate work lay in psychology and the 
other behavioral sciences. 0r, to move to the opposite direc- 
tion, scholai^hip^i^ political science might well be enriched 
by an occasional student who had concentrated principally on 
MaxUth znd Julius Caesar in college. 

It would fc^ quixotic to expect the admissions committees 
of graduate department to cross ancestral telindar^^ search 
of that one specizd undergraduate who has come the long way 
around; for they wpiUd fear^ and rightly so, that while the 
net might snare an CKcasional genius, it would certa^^^^^ 
Up an entire shbal of diletantes. Nor is the performance record 
of interdisciplinary graduate programs as reassuring oh this 
score as one might wish, since so many of them seem to 
proceed on the equation: "An M.A: knowledge of one field 
+ an M.A. knowledge of another field = a Ph.D. knowl- 
edge of the interrelation between those two fields." And 
therefore it is necessary to ask; Does not the graduate dean 
have the opportunity, and hence the obligation, to urge cbl- 
leaguesr— perhaps even to bribe them— into a more creative 
admissions policy? An undergraduate dean is,^ in effect, chair- 
man of an ongoing curriculmn committee in the grad- 
uate sclibbl the departments carry this function^ bur at the 
stage of admissibriSi when the graduate dean does hold at least 
some of the purse strings, there is a moment to strike a blow 
for imagination and even for risk: 

tliere may be a compromise that is intellectually and po- 
litically preferable both to the present depattmehtd rigidity 
and to ah adrhissibhs policy based on the inscription of the 
Statue of Liberty . That is the plah fbr a divisional admission 
tb graduate school, together with its counterpart, a divisibhal 
inajor in the cbllege. At the present time, it would appw 
that the area most ready for any such p)ropK)sal is the biolog- 
ical sciences. Typically, an undergraduate intent on scholarly 
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research in this area (when, and if, such a student has decided 
on science in preference to the practice of medidne) has no 
clear cdhceptidn of the graduate options that may Be available 
at various univeSities: In one way or another, biochemistry 
will often Be such a student's field of interest, or cell biology, 
or perhaps neurobiology, which, as one scientist in the area 
acknowledges in a recent book, is "a field that is hew, mul- 
tidisciplihary, and without boundaries/'^'* Ea^^^ 
fields is an object of research in several of the departments in 
the division of the biological sciences. In recbgnitibh of this 
situation, it has become possible to pffe^ admission 
to students in M.D.-Ph:D: programs, who do not Have to 
decide until after their first year which departmeht is to be 
their graduate home. There is, in principle, no reason why 
such divisional admission should not be extended to all stu- 
dents in the biological sciences, and then to at least some of 
the physical sciences, whe of 
astronomy and physics are, at many universities, prepared to 
go ahead with it immediately: for a field such as relativistic 
astrophysics^ the universe has become a giant laboratory, and 
who is to say whether a scientist working in that laboratory 
is ah astronomer or a physicist? Indeed, why would such a 
question be Very impoKant? The situation in the social sci- 
ences will Be more difficult, as one might expect, although 
the achievements of such a field as social psychology in the 
days of George Herbert Mead half a century ago" give evi- 
dence of what a divisional approach to the social sciences might 
Be aBle to accomplish again. In the humanities^ as mentioned 
earlier i it would be necessary to move one step at a time 
toward a policy of divisional admission. But some evidence of 
courage By Both deahs and professors could make an impci- 
tant difference. 

Any such policy aimed at the relaxation of statutory re- 
quirements for admission to graduate study would, in turn, 
have far-reaching implications for the idea of graduate edu- 
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cation, the fecniitrnerit of graduate students would seek Jot 
those who have derived from their coll^ years as much as 
they heed for specialized graduate scholarship — no less, but 
not necessarily any more. It would recognize as well that in 
any graduate program the student s lack of preparation in the 
graduate discipline is easier to repair than is a neglect of 
general education. And graduate prbgraihs would let it be 
known that they are hospitable to a select nurnl>er of appli- 
cants whose general education is in better condition than is 
their specialized preparatidn. The appropriate response of the 
colleges to any such change of policy in the directibn of di- 
yisiiDinal adrnissibh would appear to be the creation of more 
divisional majors. Any undergraduate rnajbr should provide 
the opportunity for disciplined research, to give the student 
a taste of participating in the expansion of schoIaShip rather 
than merely receiving the resiilts of such expansion; for in 
many ways the ;)rbcess is rnore important than the results. 
But a major that would break out of departmental boundaries 
might often do this better than the cphventidhal departmen- 
tal major does, while being at the same time more integrally 
related to the gosd of general education. Such a broadening 
of the undergraduate major would also be of semce to those 
college st?;dcrus who do hot go on to professional school or 
graduate school, for it would give therh a more comprehen- 
sive sense of human knowledge and ei^rience, one that would 
fit therh for a life rather than a livelihood. 

Many of the issues raised here involve the undergraduate 
mission of the college no less than the research missibh of the 
graduate school. But if, as noted earlier, the graduate school 
has had thrust upon it the crucial role of custodian of schol- 
arly quality and guardian of specialized excellence, jts accept- 
ance bf the thesis that the products of the college must be 
"gentlemen" as well as "scholars" will gb a Ibhg way toward 
liberating the teachers of undergraduates (including those who 
are at the same time research scholars) from the onus of hav- 
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irig to repjicatei of even^ Ph.D. curriculum in 

the college. There is consideraBle reason to Believe that what 
holds undergraduate deans and undergraduate faculties back 
from a more imaginatiye reconstrucuon of their curriculum is 
the fer that it would put their products at a disadvantage in 
application to graduate school, and thrt the retrerichments at 
the graduate level today are making them even more conser- 
vative. Therefore, an aggressive policy by those charged with 
graduate responsibility may well open the way to a redefini- 
tion of the idea of the univemty that will strengthen Both 
the general education in the college and the preparation of 
scholars in the graduate school. 
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iv 

KNOWLEDGE OR 
PROFESSIONAL SKILL? 



HE DREARY FUtURE OF a *'lbst geheratiori of scholars^" 
as discussed in Chapter II, has exgressed itself the most 
dramatically in the emigration of scholars into profes- 
sional schcK)!, sometimes instead of graduate schcoU spine- 
times after graduate school and a trial stint of college teach- 
ing. The deans of several medical schools have reported that 
it would be possible to fill the entering classes of their schools 
with applicants who already have a Ph.D. — and in the bio- 
logical sciences at that. 

That pattern of emigratibh alone would justi% an eJuurni- 
nation of the other half of the p of "balance," namely, 

the similarities and differences between the kind of scholarly 
"icribwledge" represented by the arts Jind sciences specifically 
by the graduate school of arts and sciences, and the "profes- 
sional siciir' inculcated by professional schools (which in the 
present-day setting usually means schools of law, medicine, 
and business).^ An additional Sctor, however, is the discovery 
that the content of the research spbhsbred by the graduate 
schcMDl and the subject matter of the training offered by the 
professional jchoo! overlap considerably, and will do so in- 
creasingly. The diswcvci'j' may cbme as sbnlethihg bf a sur- 
prise on both sides, for this intellectual and scholarly overlap- 
ping is not currently being reflected in a corresponding 
integration of acjuJentiic activities. The distinctive needs of 
prbfessibhal schools deserve, and require, more attention in 
their own right that; we are able to give them in the present 
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essay. But p Sessional schbbls and graduate schools do have 
much in conii..jn, induding their dependence on the colleges 
for the general education upon which their training must build. 

For an analysi^^ of the relation between "knowledge" and 
"professional skill," ^ for an exarnination of general educa- 
tion, it is once again Newman s I3ea of a Vnivmity that con- 
tains the classic presentation of the subject: Discburse VII in 
the present form of the book, originally numbered "VI," takes 
up, to use the original formulation, "Philosophical Knowl- 
edge in Relation to Prdfessipnal^" which finally became what 
wc now have as "Knowledge and Professional SkilL"^ It must 
be acknowledged that, even in its revised form, Discouree VH 
is quite disappointing. It is poorly organized, principally be- 
cause it is so heavily polemical and because the author has 
fkllen into the familiar rhetorical trap of permitting the po- 
sition he is attacking to determine not only the grpuhd of the 
battle, but the very outline of the discission. ^ During 1808 
and 1809, the £(c//»fcr^A Review had published three articles 
critical of univeKity education at Oxford and Cambridge dh 
the grounds of its lack of practical significance, and it had 
P^^i^posed as an antidote the utilitarian reconstruction of in- 
stitutions of higher learning . These articles evoked a defensive 
response frorh Edward Gopiestoh, Fellow of Driel College and 
Newman s mentdr, under the title Reply to the Calumnies of the 
**Edinhurgh RmeWy" published in 1810. Soon there appeared 
the following bit of doggerel:'* 

Since the cold cutting gibes of that Ndftherri Review 
Have tormented and teased Uncle Toby and you, 
I'ni exceedingly happy in sending you down 
A defence, which is making much noise in tdwn. 
Of all our old learning and fame immemorial 
Which is said td be writ by a Fellow of Oriel. 

Newman's chapter is a replay of that controversy— runs, 
hits, and errors. But whenever he does achieve some objectiv- 
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ity by disentangling his exposition From the acrimony of the 
disputCj he succeeds in setting forth several cogent points. 
The heart of his argument is a distinction between the kind 
of pi ■ essibrial training that would be offered indep>endently 
oif a univefsity and the kind that would be proper iri a uni- 
versity setting:^ 

There will be this distihctidh as regards a Prbfessbr of 
Law, or of Medicine, or of Geology, or of Political Econ- 
omy, in a University and out of it, that out of a Uni- 
versity he is in danger of being absorbed and ha^^^^^ 
by his pursuit, and of giving Lectures which are the 
lectures of nothing more than a lawyer, physician, ge- 
plbgist, or political e^^^ whereas in a University 

he will just know where he and his science stand, he has 
come to it, as it were, from a height, he has taken a 
survey of all knowledge, he is kept from extrayagance 
by the very rivalry of other studies, he has gained from 
theni a special illurnihatibh and largeness bf mind and 
ffeeidom and seif-possession, and he treats his own in 
consequence with a philosophy and a resource, which 
belbhgs ribt tb the study itself, but tb his liberal educatibn. 

That statement of the distinction between professional ed- 
ucatibn inside and outside a univei^ity rests on the even more 
fiindamental distihctibn between liberal edil^ profes- 
sional skill, as the closing words of the quotation and the 
title bf the Discburse indicate. In Newrhan s rriihd, "a liberal 
education is truly and fully a useful^ though it be not a 
professional, education," meaning by "useful" here that which 
"tends tb gbbd, br is the instnairieht of gbbd."^ His reference 
to education as an "instrument of good" raises the question 
of the moral dimension in education, to which we must turn 
in the next chapter. But when applied tb the issues with 
which this chs^ter and the preceding one are concerned, the 
case for liberal education that Newman was advancing was 
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based on the assumption that drily the persdri who is reflective 
both aBoot the tasks oFa profession and aboi t its intellectual 
presuppdsitidris and its philosophical implications should be 
trusted with the practice of that prdfession. Wha^^ may be 
the -^ase with an individual practitioner, a professional school 
withiri a uriiversity must, in Newman's eyes, be committed 
to such an assumption. Newman was, in effect, raisirig the 
question for any univereity, then or now: Are the professional 
schools /'^ the uriiversity and b/^the uriiversity, or only at the 
university? And if they were not therej would anydrie— in the 
professional school itself or in the Faculty oF arts and sci- 
ences— ridtice the differerice? 

Yet in the present state pf the university it is irnpdssible 
for us to adopt Newman's distinction in its entirety, because 
of severd furidamerital differences betweeri what he describes 
in Thi of a University znd our situation. One such differ- 
ence is that Newman did not pay attention here to the role 
of research in the work df the professor iri a professiorijil school; 
but in many university professional schools today the demand 
Fdr research as a cdnditidri oF the appbiritmeht and promotion 
oFi&culty is at least as rigofdUs as it is in the arts arid sciences, 
and sometimes it is more rigorous. The rrason For this lack 
iri Newriiari s perspective, as noted already in Chapter I, is 
that Newman did not pay much atteritidri td rese^^ pro- 
fessors in the Faculty oF arts and sciences, either. In Discourse 
ly he prdtested against the dangers oF specialization "iri mat- 
ters of research and speculatiori." For him a sjrMsddist was, he 
said, "a man oFone idea; which properly means a man oF one 
scierice."^ On the dther hand, he did provide "a most signiF- 
icant corrective to the Dublin Discourses**^ in aridther bddk, 
entitled My Campaign in Inland, as well as in the concrete 
dfgariization of his riew Irish Uriiversity. And, particularly in 
medicine, he did place an emphasis on original research also 
by professors in professional schools, despite the inadequac j 
oF The Idea of a University on this issue. ^ 
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Newrriah's disparagerrieht of prbfessibrial preparatibri as 
somehow **illiberai-' is, however, deficient as well in its failure 
to recognize the Hberai learning that can go on in the class- 
rooms and studies bf a professibhal school. For th^ 
sional school must not l5e permitted to concentrate only on 
inculcating the skills of the profession, much less the tricks 
bf the trade; nor may it simply summarize and transmit the 
present state of the art as this is understood By its professional 
guild. As this is true of a professional school that stands on 
its bwh feeti so it applies <?^^/;ar;' to the professional school 
within the univenity. Nevertheless, there is a fundamental 
paradox in the situation. Because, in Whitehead's epigram, 
"necessary rechn exceijence can only be acquired by a 
training which is apt to dstmage those energies of mind which 
should direct the technical skill," the prbfessibhal schools of 
a university should, in preparing students for a career, devote 
themselves to "promoting the imaginative consideration of 
the varibus general principles underlying that career."^° It is 
in recognition of this distirurtive function that Edward H 
Levi has stated that, "viewed in terms of its larger responsi- 
bilities, the prbfessibnal school inherits and exernplifies much 
of the disappearing tradition of the liberal arts college. 
PaSicularly Because, as we have seen, the direction of the 
intellectual interest within the faculty bf ms and sciences 
tends to be dictated by the issues that are, at the moment, 
dominating scholarly research in various fields, it has some- 
tirries been the prbfessibhal school that has cbuhterbalanced 
such scholarly overemphasis by keeping alive both study and 
teaching in other vital areas that do not happen just now to 
be bh the research frbhtier. 

A good example is the situation on the border between 
medicine and the biological sciences, where, as we have had 
ckrcasibh tb point but s^eyeral tiiileSj many of the most intrigu- 
ing problems of the relation between graduate education and 
other parts of the university arise. Graduate programs in bio- 
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chemistry continue to be based in medical and dental schools 
as well as in faculties of arts and sciences, even though, by 
the most recent count, the latter arrangement is more prev- 
alent thah the former. The explosion of fundamental discov- 
eries in microbiology and biochemistry during the last gen- 
eration has tended to overshadow what is sometimes called, 
with a slightly patronizing to * classical biology," the study 
of whole organisms, of their strucLUre and behavior. That 
includes the study of the organism we know best, or certainly 
care most about, whose gross anatomy is now being taught, 
at some medical schools, not any longer by the scientists in 
the Department of Anatomy, but by the practitioners in the 
Departmeri t of Surgery . 

Within the total structure of the university, such a distri- 
bution of responsibilities may prove to be ultimately unac- 
ceptabje. For not cdincid^^^^^ it is often the study of whole 
organisms that contributes most to liberal learning, as dis- 
tinct from specialization, in the biological sciences, particu- 
larly for those undergraduates whose concehtratibh falls into 
other fields, if, therefore, the faculty of a professional school 
are to see themselves as belonging to the university as a tor il 
entity, not simply :o one fiefddm arribhg many, there must 
be a way to involve them in the total enterprise. The inde- 
pendent source of funding for medical fculty, which aca- 
demic administrators have welcomed for short-range reasons 
because it relieves them of paying the bills of the medical 
school, is a national pb^ has proved to be deleterious 

in many ^ys; for it can dg^rive the university and its re- 
sponsible officers of the "handle" they need to make the med- 
ical faculty recbgriize that they belong to the university. It 
is, after all, the university that gives all professors prb- 
fessbrs of medicine, their tenure, and it is the university, not 
the recipient bf any individual grant, that admits students to 
graduate school: Reluctant though some medical school pro- 
fessors (and other grant recipients) may be to accept this real- 
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ity, there are ways for the officer of the univereity, !^^^^^^ 
the graduate dean, to remind them of the way things are. 
One such way, certainly extreme but occasionally necessary^ 
might be for the graduate dean to turn off admissions for a 
year until everyone in a particular department recognizes the 
fects. Short of such extreme measures, the president of the 
University must find ways ta make it clear that there is not 
one president for the arts and sciences, and another for med- 
icine and the professional schools^ but that the teaching and 
research of those schools is taking jjlace within the one uni- 
versity over which this one president presides. 

An authentic and rrieanirigful ''balance" wpuld seeirl to de- 
mand some bask reorganization of the structure of the uni- 
versity. It would call for the three modalities of university 
educatibn^undergraduate, gradu^ and professional— -to be 
related to one another on a divisional basis, through Faculty 
appointments and through programs of instructibh and re- 
search^ with each prpfessidrial school fek 
one (or more) of the divisions. There does not appear to be 
any reason, except for the powerful reason of acadernic inertia, 
why such a rearrangement is imfKJss^ The biological sci- 
ences today are a special case, as we have suggested several 
times. At several universities, where the departrrierit of bib- 
chemistry is located pmly o even entirely in the school of 
medicine, that department nevertheless has responsibility not 
only for equipping physicians in the scientific fundamentals 
of their prpfessicn and also for the training of scientists at the 
Ph.D: level, but for undergraduate instruction in the field. 
Some such threefold structure wbuld prbtect both research 
and teaching against sterility Abraham Flexner already 
saw when he urged that ''anatomy and physiology, [as] ulti- 
mately biblbgical sciences," could be 'prbperiy cultivated only 
in the university in their entirety and in close association with 
contiguous, contributory, or overlapping sciences. On the 
other hand, academic histoiy has repeatedly confirmed 
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H. Richard Niebuhrs^ about profosibhal schools 

that "proximity to a univereity, even organizational cdnhec- 
tioh with one, does not guarantee that this interchange will 
take place. "^'^ 

Perhaps even more iFundamentally, the scholarly research of 
the graduate school is enriched By the presence oFproSssional 
schools in the same upJversity. For a profe^^ school can 
play a mediating rol , By Bringing into the life and thought 
of the university the prbBlems that arise in its profession: 
Most of these problems will have an intellectual affinity with 
questions that are Being addressed By the research and teach- 
ing of the college and the graduate school. Where there is no 
such intellectual affinity, that lack may itself Be the oBject of 
significant inquiry, which can contriBute to a reconsideration 
of what is going dh in various locations. In addition, if the 
graduate school does not have a continuing association and a 
cdhtihuihg rivalry, with those portions of the university that 
are devoted td the preparation of pbstBaccalaureate students 
For the professions as well as fur scholarly research^ there is a 
danger of misunderstanding, or even of distorting, the total 
mission of the University Fdr then the graduate school will 
Be engaged in answering questions that no one is asking any 
mdre. 

Historically, the intellectual ddminahce of the graduate 
school in the modern American university — which, as Chap- 
ter I has noted, is a phenomenon of this century*^ — has its 
counterpart in the dominance of the professional schools at 
earlier stages of the history of the university. Thus Francis 
Bacdh cdmplaihed: "Amongst so many great: foundations of 
colleges in Eurojse, I find strange that they are all dedicated 
to pxofessiotis, and none left fi^ to arts and sciences at large. 
And it is instructive to remember that one of the seminal 
statements of the twentieth century in America oh university 
education, Alfred North Whitehead's essay on "Universities 
and their Fuhctidn," now included as a central chapter in his 
Aim of Educatioriy was originally prepared as a dedicatory lec- 
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ture for the bpehing of the Harvard Business School in 1928. 
In it Whitehead observes, with historical accuracy as well as 
educational sagacity, "At no time have universities been re- 
stricted to pure abstra^^ learning. . . . The jusrificatioh For a 
univeKity is that it preserves the cpnhectibh between knowl- 
edge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the old 
in the imaginative consideration of l^rning "^^ In the words 
of an axiom from the fourth-century church father, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, whom Newman the scholar admired both for 
his "diversified accorriplishrhents" and for the "refinement of 
Bis character/'*^ "practice is the jDasis of thedrj^^ 

A discussion of these issues at any univeKity will inevitably 
l^d to the quest ibh: If indeed (as we have been arguing from 
the very beginning of this essay) "scholarly research defines 
the nature of the university," which professional schools are 
compatible with that defihitibh bf the university, and, then 
more specifically, which belong in this or that particular uni- 
versity? The obvious negative answer is: not necessarily the 
severd professidnal schpbls that the accidents bf histbry have 
deposited there. And the positive (and more problematical) 
cbrbllary wbuld be: those professional schools that can be 
''liberal" (in the sense in which we have been using the term) 
and that caii therefore contribute to, and benefit from, the 
treatrrient bf their subject matter in the scholarly res^rch that 
defines the university in its graduate and undergraduate col- 
leges. For any university that Is heavily committed to prbfes- 
siqhal education, a review bf this sort would seem to be very 
high on the list of priorities. Yet bhly a few officers of only 
a few universities appear to have summoned the courage to 
ask about what may be called (with apologies to Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen) "the emperor's i9/^ clothes/' thbse will not be 
the same for all universiries. As Newman already discovered, 
the drganizatibri into four faculties inherited frorh the medi- 
eval university— philosophy, law^ rnedicine, and divinity- 
did not suit the needs of his time.^° 

Most of the growth of the modern university has been in 
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what the medieval university knew as the /'philosophical Fac- 
ulty," of which the graduate school is the heir (hence the 
nomenclature JPpctdr of Philosophy"). The growth of the 
Faculty of medicine in the modern university has been, in 
effect, an expansion of scientific research into human biology, 
whjchj regardless of where it may be situated gKJgraphicaily 
or administiatively within the university, is intellectually the 
proyihce of the graduate school of arts and sciences in the 
biological sciences as a whole. Meanwhile, not only have new 
sciences come into being; so have new professions, and new 
prdfessidnal schools. What Newm spoke of "political 
economy"^^ has now become not only political science and 
economics— deparrthents which, despite their kinship, have, 
for reasons kribwri best to them, elected to go their sepafaLe 
ways— ^but also, and perhaps especially, business administra- 
tion. Thus the decision about which prbfessibhal schools be- 
long in a pmirular uriivefsity depends on a clear assessment 
of what the needs are, bat also of what that university, spe- 
cifically in its graduate scholarship, does best. One method, 
a bit di^tic perhap but effective in its impact, would be to 
put the question: the bubonic plague were to strike this 
university tonight and wipe out the entire faculty (save for 
me and thee and the endowment), would we, after burying 
our dead, proceed to replicate all the hundreds of undergrad- 
uate courses and the fifty graduate programs and the dozen 
or so professional schools that happen co be here now?" And 
if the answer is obviously in the negative, then we must re- 
alize that, in a far less drastic and dramatic (and sQsb fer less 
C43nvenient) way, this is precisely what every university is 
doing how, one faculty appointment at a time. 

Althbugh it is in many ways a wdl-kept secret^ there is 
within all universities a considerable amount of such joint 
exploration going oh in various of the fields of the arts and 
sciences that abut the curricula bf yaribus professional schools. 
Yet there remains, for example, **a great g jlf fixed" at many 
universities between the law school faculty and the gra>.^ :ate 
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school faculty, demonstrating that Ni^^^ reminder does 
not apply only to divinity schools: Tlie &ult seems to lie oh 
both sides. While Robert Stevens foresaw in 1970 the emer- 
geiice of sorrie schools of law where * 'research . . uses and 
teaches law in the framework of the social sciences and hu- 
manities,''^^ that framework does hot seem to become explicit 
very often. Yet, wheneyer a verdict of "not guilty by reason 
of insanity" at some trial provokes widespread public discus- 
sion of the so-called McNaghteh Rules of 1843, it becomes 
clear that neither criminal law nor abnormal psychology nor 
clinical psychiatry can resolve such theoretical and practical 
issues in scholarly isblatidh frprn one another. 

A less controversial problem politically, but sxie that is 
intellectually no less provocative, is legal hermerieutics. j[ur- 
isprudence shares with literary criticism, with theology, and 
with other disciplines the task of trying to make sense of 
ancient texts in a manner that cbrnbines historical hdiiesry 
with cohtenifK)rary understanding . Yet even though each of 
these disciplines has long attempted to perform this task by 
reference to philosophical categories, and even though all of 
them are now attempting^ to come to terms with psycholog- 
ical categories, there has been remarkably little joint research 
into the sirriilarities and differences tetweeti them. Perhaps 
those professors, whatever their individual discipline may be, 
who recognize the need for cooperation should announce that 
they will designate certain slots in their programs for gradu- 
ate students who are prepared to cope with source materials 
of their discipline in this combined rhahher. 

The tension between research ''knowledge'' arid training for 
"professional skill'* becomes particularly acute when we turn 
to those professions that deal in one way or another with 
healing— medicine and dentistry, nursing, religious minis- 
try, social work, and others. Development by the federal gov- 
ernment of "capitation grants" to tie the amount of support 
of medical research to the prdductiori of professionals who will 
offer "primary health care" is the most highly publicized at- 
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tempt to deal with that tension Older "training grants" for 
graduate students in the rnedically related Biological sciences 
were in many instances replaced by '^national research service 
awards," providing for a 'payback" in ihe Form of service 
after graduation. Such gdverrirriental decisions have their 
counterpart in legislation by various churches to keep the 
teaching of academic theology in their seminaries more closely 
related to the preparation of parish clergy. While there is 
undoubtedly an element of anti-intellectualism in many reg- 
ulations of this sort, they also express a serious recognition of 
the legitimate claims of a profession and of its constituency 
oh the educational institutions charged with a responsibility 
for preparirig practitioners, even in a university whose very 
definition of scholarship has been prescribed by the graduate 
school. 

Newrnans dichbtbrhy between "knowledge" and "profes- 
sional skill," whatever its validity may be in either direction, 
calls attention to the deeper meaning of "profession" as techne^ 
in the way that the educational ideal of the Greeks understood 
it. As Werner Jaeger defines it, "techne di&t^^^ 
tpure knowledge') by being always connected with practice, " 
but it "connotes the practice of a vocation or profession based 
not merely on routine experience but on general rules and 
fixed knowledge. "2^ It must be recognized, moreover, that 
the disciplines of the arts and sciences are themselves technai 
in this sense and are becoming increasir^ly so. As Robert 
Miynard Hutchihs said in his inaugural address in 1929, "The 
graduate schools of ar ts^ literature, and s e are, of course, 
in large part professional schools" th ...odern Language 
AssiKiatibh and the American Historical Association some- 
times call themselves "professional societies" as well as "l^med 
societies." Hius the dichotomy that Newman t<X)k for granted 
in the title of Discourse VII of The Itka of a University contin- 
ues to require fundamental reconsideration on all sides. 
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V 



BEYOND GOMPETENCE: 
INTEGRITY? 




ME ESSENTIAL GOAL OF graduate education is compe- 
tence in research and scholarship. Generations oF grad- 
uate students have had to discover over and over that 



they were expected to sacrifi^^ everything else to that goal — 
financial security, social life, even personal fulfillment. Every- 
thing else that the graduate school of a university does rhust 
likewise be subordinate to the demands of scholarship. Dif- 
ficult though It may be to say so in the face of an bvei^upply 
of Ph.D.'s, even the training of college teachers must take 
second place to this task. It is, moreover, as we have seen in 
Chapter 1, part oF the primary vocation of the graduate schoc' 
to uphold the standard oF cbrripetehce in scholarly research 
(howsoever defined) For the rest of the university. Recognition 
oF that vocation has led in many universities to the designa- 
tion oF the dean of the graduate school as an ex pFficid mem- 
ber, or even as chairman, of the faculty committee on ap- 
pointments and promotions, so that no one is appointed to a 
faculty position, juriibr or sehidr^ in the undergraduate col- 
lege or in any of the professional schools of the university 
without at least some consideration of the credentials of schol- 
arship as evidehced in work that has been reviewed by peers 
in the field elsewhere. 

This was the scholarly ideal embodied in, among others, 
Adolf Von Harnacki "the bearer of German scholarship,*' For 
whom, as one of his admir^^rs, Nathan Sbderblom of Sweden 
(himselF a Nobel laureate), put it in a Formula, ' cnolarship 
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was / a higher form of life itself, noc simply a way to 're- 
salts/ Nevertheless, in 1914 this prince among scholars, 
himself the director of the Prussian Royal Library— with his 
international, indeed cosmopolitan network of fiends, col- 
leagues, and former students— was able to join other German 
intellectuals in. issuing a public statement of support for the 
'Tdeas of 19_14,;V defining as purely defensive the German 
invasion of Belgium, when the great library of the University 
of Louvain was destroyed By fire.^ Shocking as such scholarly 
Ijli^dness during World War I may seem, it fades into insig- 
nificance Before the events of World War II and their 'signif- 
icance for the moral status of scholarship. As an earlier Car- 
negie Essay has surnrriarized that significance, "World War 
II had Been a profcund intellectual arid spirit^^^ to 
many academics. Germany, that great center of scholarship, 
had spawned the barbarities of Nazism. Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz seemed to mock decades of lofty rhetoric about 
education s erinbblihg and civUizing power. "^ 

A recent scholarly mbriograph has examined this crisis as 
it affected one scientific cohort, the Germari cbriiriiunity of 
physicists. The ideology of National Socialism concocted its 
own definition of what scholarship, in science no less than in 
the humanities, was to mean in the New Order; it was for- 
mulated iri all its crude simplicity by Philipp Lenard: "In 
reality schoiarship-^like everythirig else brought Forth by 
men~is conditioned by race and blood. Thus the uriiversity 
cultufe that had developed the Ph.D. and had defined its 
standards for America and for the eritire scholarly world once 
again capitulated to a political regime which most scholars, 
including th05r who eierted ?o stay in Germany, found mor- 
ally repugnant: Of the German ichciais who emigrated in the 
1930s, a large numbe:, perhaps even a majority, had ances- 
tors or spouses riot acceptable to Nazi racism. ^ Of those who 
did not emigrate, some preferred to reriiain and to voice their 
protest from within the university system, and others voiced 
no protest at all. 
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American scholars may tempted tv> feel ;,cif-nghtedus by 
contrast; for on many of the mosc noroFi»;u5 political (and 
rnojai) issues of the past several decade,s — ^yvhbblized by such 
code names as ''McCarthyismi'V ''V^erir*ir^^^ 
gate"— a majority of the Americans whc hold the Ph D; were 
probably on the "right" side. Yet sbm^ conservative critics of 
the academy do put th^ of this moral 

stance was due to the political atmosphere and to the liberal 
political orientation of so many American professors, who found 
it natural to oppose these three political phenomena on polit- 
ical grounds, and therefore how they would have responded 
(or did respond) to the moral implications of a political po- 
sit ion near the other end of the ideological spectrum. Such a 
criticism is in many ways quite unfair, for it overlooks the 
storm of indignation among American academic liberals over 
the revelations of the atrocities perpetrated in the Stalinist 
era; nevertheless, it does raise, for "conservatives" no less than 
for "liberals," some prpfduhd and disturbing questioris about 
the relation between political, intellectual, and moral values: 

Although this essay has been affirming the definition of the 
Ph.D. as the recoghitidri of hd more ari^^ 
arly competence, it does seem clear that in the understanding 
of the moral responsibility of the scholar it is necessary to go 
beydrid cdrripetericej as well as beyond politics, to those qual- 
ities of mind and spirit that form character and conscience 
and that shaj^- integrity. The relation between cdmpeterice 
and integrity was a problem over which Newman anguished 
in his educational and theological thov;ght.^ "The scorn and 
hatred which a cultivated mind leels fo; some kinds df vice, 
and the utter disgust arid profdUrid humiliation which may 
come over it, if it should happen in any degree to be betrayed 
into them" were, he said, "in a certairi sense true," though 
"essentially superficial" because they did not involve the full 
nature of conscience.^ On the assumption of a certain philo- 
sophical continuity between the moral virtues and the schol- 
arly and intellectual virtues represented by the Ph.D., the 
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mores and traditipris of scholarship Have been based on a deF- 
inition of integrity and charaGter of which the "geritlemari,;* 
as discussed in Chapter III, has been the epitome; It was, 
quite simply, unacceptable morally to cheat or to exploit or 
to tiike unfeir advantage, 

A test case of the problem is scholarly ambition. As Harriet 
Zuckerman's investigations ddcument, it has been the ambi- 
tion for recognition or for knowledge or for power that has 
carried many scholars from conventional to distinguisfied per- 
formance in research.® Yet from their own experience most 
scientists and scholar would be able to provide anecdotal 
evidence of a scholarly ambition that has gone beyond ac- 
ceptable boundaries. The moral line is not easy to draw, but 
it is not impossible to draw, either. And unle^;? sclioJars rec- 
ognize chat such a moral line must be drawa, they betray a 
sa:red trust by failing to identify the ultirn? re iiiipilicatibns 
of their own standards for the research in which they engage, 
whether aj junior or as senior investigators. Whether or not 
it was valid m the past to take these standclrds -or jrrantcc ^^ 
something that a "gentleman" undemoo'i w^ ryrr\ve \^ the 
scholarly community has been gradually forc;^ r;- icseif cc fare 
the conclusion that we must now begin to r i^ t' thcrn ex~ 
plicit. 

It would be a grave mi^^^ to treat all 6t this as merely 
the academic equivalent of the rules of boxing laid down by 
the Eighth Marquess of Queehsbury^ or to dism'ss anything 
other than a t. jlogicai defiriitipri of conscience as no more 
than a ma.ier of taste, as Newman did. What is at stake here 
is more than sportsmanship or etiquette, also more than the^ 
ology or politics. It is the philosophical and pedagogical 
question of whether graduate education, in its relentless ded- 
icutiori to scholarly success, needs to define its goals with 
greater s'.:btlety and profundity, so as to go beyond compe- 
tence to integrity. The truth underlying the old chestnut among 
undergraduates about the honor system, that "the professors 
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have the honor and the students have the system," has led to 
specific regulations gbverhihg the taking of examinations and 
the use of outside /'help" in the preparation of undergraduate 
papers. Gollege and university libraries everywhere have had 
to install technblbgically sophisticated alarm systems, at gieat 
expense, and to post notices that the theft of library mate^^^^ 
makes the culprit liable to expulsion, it has become increas- 
ingly obvious that ch. graduate schck)l, ho less than the col- 
lege or the library, no longer has the right (if, indeed^ it ever 
did have the right) to presuppose that its feculty and students 
will bring with them a moral sense about the integrity of 
research as (to borrow a phrase from industry) "standard 
equipment, not optional at extia cost." The moral sense is 
optional but it dc^s come at excia cost. And it is a cost 
that we must simply be willing r/j pay — or else. 

The guidelines regulating experimentation with human 
subiects illustrate many of the issues.^ Scholars had often de- 
fined chc purpose of research as the single-minded pursuit of 
truth at any, or almost any, price. But during the twentieth 
century— partly, it is obvidus, ias a cdnsequehce of the Hol- 
ocaust,^^ but also as a consequer e of more general reflec- 
tion^it has become clear that such a definition is both sim- 
plistic and dangerous, leading as it potentidly dc^^ 
example, to the torture or the pharmacological manijjulation 
of witnesses in order to bbtaih ah abstract "truth." It would 
be reassuring if one could honestly say that the pressure to 
clarify and to enforce the standards for experiments with hu- 
man subjects has originated within the uhivcrsities and other 
research communities themselves. In fact, however, this pres- 
sure, like the demand that the universities take concrete steps 
to achieve greater justice in their policies of adrhissibh and 
appointment, has often iiad to come from the outside, usually 
from gbvernrhent. At the same time, the bureaucratic appli- 
cation (which, irresistiulyi comes to be called "impl menta- 
tion") of these moral concerns creates its own set of prob- 
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lerris — administrative, fiharicial, arid scholarly. It is undeniable, 
moreover, that such problems have deterred scientists from 
undertaking lines oF investigation that have great potential 
for good. This is the source of the rribral dileriiriia in which 
many serious investigators are caught. 

In the context of the history of ideas, it is instructive to 
see the role played in any silch discusMoJ^ of experimeritatibri 
with human subjects by prior assumptions on the part of 
scientists and scholars out the worth of the person. In the 
Juded-Christian tradition, the term "created in the image of 
God ' continues to deffne the value inhering in an individual, 
iricluding the ihdiyidLiai who is to becbriie a participant in an 
experirnent^ But those who are not (of are no longer) prepared 
to be so explicit in the price tag they put on a human being 
often express an estiriiate bf the inviblability of ahbther self 
that causes ^bv-m to be extremejy cautious about the right 
they V n^iic' ' to a researcher to tamper with the self. No 
schciiir vcai'.", presumably, be prepared tb demean huriiari 
subjtc.a i^: i:he status of "mere research objects." Thus the 
enterprise of defining procedures for protecting the rights of 
human subjects » whether in the medical-biblbgical sciences or 
in the behavioml sciences, rr^ohasizes, negatively, the inad- 
equacy of remaining with * rb?npetence" as the sole definirion 
of schplariy achievement ar,,.', prl :y ^ly^ the n?ed tb spell but 
what scholarly '"integrity" mean'.*. 

The programmatic impli^rariojis any such recognirion are 
quj^e another matter. The same experience bf schblarship un- 
der Nazi or Communist tyranny to which we owe our height- 
ened awareness oi the moral prbUltrri of scholarly integrity 
aJso shd>i. how pptenri^^^^^^ be fbr the 

university to create academic star chambers that would im- 
jpbse bther cvitcrU thi n scho^ 'y criteria for research by re- 
quiring of candidates for the Pn^D. M^gree a moral accbuhtihg 
of how they propose to use their degrees. On the contrary, 
we must, if anything, enforce even more strictly the defini- 
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tion of competence as the essential content of the doctorate. 
For it doKes seem clear that one of the reasons there are more 
Ph.D. '5 than there should Be has been the relaxation of the 
definition; and, conversely, one part (though riot the only 
part) of the antidote is the insistence that, upon admission 
and at every stage of the student's career, there Be a rigorous 
review, to be sure that brily those who are truly cdnipeterit 
reach the finish line. 

Yet there is no ducking the issue of integrity in scholarly 
and scieritific research./* For„ iri the words of an essay entitled 
"College Education and Moral Character" by Nathan M. Posey, 
"the standards of the scholar, the mature scholar who at his 
best has also becorrie a mature pereori, c^^ 
us— his patience, honesty, industry, his sense of 'standard,' 
his humility, his vision of something better beyond the taw- 
dry and the brdkeri. "^^ There is a ftindarnenta^ moi^l differ- 
ence between the legitimate expression of the ambition to 
succeed in scholarly research, about which we have beeri 
speaking positively the exploitation, without due cred 
of an assistants research, or the appropriation of a conclusion 
originally articulated, but not yet published, by a colleague 
or a studerit. The ideal of the pursuit of truth, already cited 
several timesjn this chapter, has been the traditional code of 
the scholar That code is based, paradbxic.^ily, ori both trust 
arid distrust siri:iulcpaecusiy: on the distrust of all prior as- 
sumptions^ howsoc7'2r cherished they may t'C, that do not 
stand up in the Uv^ht of further research; or: :rust that 
moral and iritellectu^i integ.rity will mark the rcsea:c'^T of col- 
leagu and coHaborat: rs, ?> well as one's own. Siic>> trust 
arid c? strust are, of cburs-/, noi coriinidirrbiy but compiemeri- 
tary. The history of every dis; plinc* prt A ides docome :^non 
For the medieval axiom that dwarves stariding bri the shbul- 
ders of giarits cari see farther thari the giants do,*^ and each 
such history is also replete with the discarded hypotheses that 
have d to yield to the radical distrust generated by new 
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truth. The history of cases in every discipline when the col- 
Icgial trust in the integrity of scholarly research has been 
Betrayed somehow receives less^ attention. 

Yet such cases there have Been, in the past and in the 
present, in science and in other disciplines, in this countrj' 
and in others. Highly publicized instances of flagrant^ ^ 
esty in collaborative scientific research, particularly in th« bi- 
ological and medical sciences, rhay create the impression that 
Fraud is a growing problem especially among natural scien- 
tists. But humanists had their "Ossian," which deceived even 
Goethe (but not bpctbr Jdhnsbri)*^'* anthrb|X5lbgists had their 
"Piltdown man," which besmirched the name even of Teil- 
hard de Chardin;*' and no scholarly discipline has the right 
to cast the first stone. (Nbtj for the matter, has busihess, or 
government, or organized religion, or the press.) There dp 
not, moreover! seem to be any reliable data to support, or on 
the other hand to tefute, the impressibh that the piast few 
decades have seen a significant increase in the percentage of 
such cases. 

Yet surely even a few cases would be far too many, and 
there have been enough to compel those who are not only the 
scholars bf the present generation, but the teachers of the 
next, to pay more explicit attentipn to the imperatives bf 
scholarly integrity, by precept and not only by example. For 
the tissues bf cbrifidence are more fragile than is often sup- 
posed — of the confidence that scholars must have in bhe an- 
other, and bf the cbnfidenr;^ that others (students, institutions 
of educatipri arid fesew^ patrons whether puBlic or private, 
readers and interpreters) are entitled to be able to repose in 
schblars and in the integrity ct their results: Therefore it is 
almost inippssible to exaggerate the darnage that can result 
From a breach of trust. Not only can it shatter an individual 
schblarly or scientific career; it can tarnish the entire cause of 
objective investigatiori arid uridermine the credibility of re- 
search, and, by violating the code so piously professed by 
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scholars, can breed cynicism in those who have just decided 
to make scholarship their life's calling. 

At the same rime, t process of prpbirig arid testirig, of 
inqairing and guessing. By which investigation moves for- 
ward, carries with it the obligation both of the ''refutation" 
of the erroneous views in the work of others and of the "re- 
pair" of the erroneous views in ones own past work: It js, 
indeed, nor only (though principally) to share the outcome of 
research, but also to make possible such idlentification of mis- 
takes, that the results of investigation, together with the data, 
are published. For the scholarly record is ultimately a written 
one: this is the foundation for the principle, often maligned 
and sometimes abused, of "publrii or perish:" Through their 
writteri work scholars frame their hypK)theses arid report the 
findings that advance their fields of study; through their orig- 
inal publications they claim prioriti^, ambiguous though such 
claims may sometimes^ arid through their books arid ar- 
ticles they invite comparison and replication, undergo critical 
scrutiny, and achieve recognition. Gollegial trust carries with 
it the initial presumptiori that errors <KCurr such pub- 

lications are nothing more than honest human mistakes. 

It is when this presuriiptibn no longer seems warranted and 
when this trust begins to seem misjjjaced tha^^^ the issue of 
integrity in research arises:*® Although fraud and plagiarism, 
which almost everyone would identify as the cardinal viola- 
tions of scholarly integrity, affect a large number of organi- 
zations — ^government agencies, journals, learned societies — 
each of which bears sbriie riieasure of responsibility, it is with 
the impact of these violations on the community of reseai-ch 
in the university, and above all on its recruits and novices, 
that we riiust be cbricerried here. 

For within the university, where the emphasis is on collab- 
oration and coHegiality, there must arise a special set of re- 
sponsibilities. The "apprenticeship" of graduate students to 
principal investigators, of which we spoke in Chapter I, 
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and the team efforts required for effective collaboratidri in 
researcfi must not be allowed to _become a damper on integrity 
or an im|>ediment to candor. The technical knowledge and 
skills involved in the contribution of a cdllaboratcr (dccasidh- 
ally, though not usually, a graduate student with some spe- 
cial backgrduhd) may sometimes preclude an expert assess- 
ment of tha^ collaborator's research by any other member df 
the group. The veiy polity oF the university — including the 
power relatidhships that inhere in the structures it creates for 
teaching and research, and above all the unilateral power re- 
lationship between a student and a senior investigator— can 
J^^^ke it hdthihg less than fatal to a career for a graduate 
student, or even a junior feculty member, to report fraud or 
rnisrepresehtatibh. Sometimes, it seems, the connection be- 
tween an actual individua^^ and the '^principal 
invKtigator," as an entrepreneiu" with many projects and many 
grants going on simultaneously, may become so attenuated 
i I? the process of apprenticeship and cdllabdra that there 
appears to be no locus of responsibility left. 

The university, the principal ihvestigatdrs, and the grad- 
uate students are all working in the framework of a system 
that has been developed— especially, as we have noted, since 
World War 11— for cdhductihg arid evaluatirig 

schoiariy research. Throughout the faculty of arts and sci- 
ences, 2^ v'fU in those professional schools that have chosen 
to define their standards dri the basis df the standards of the 
arts and sciences, initial appointment is based on scholarly 
promise, to which graduate students are urged to aspire;^ pro- 
motion, above all prompt puts emphasis dri 
scholarly accomplishment; grant applications (and applicants) 
must pais a review process that requires comparison and in- 
vites competitidn. The foridaine^ iritellectual criterion df 
competence and excellence underlying this system is sound. 
But it is a system designed to keep all scholars, be they young 
investigators or established figures in the field, under consid- 
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erable pressure: Because the quality and impact of published 
wcrk are more difHcult to assess than is its total mass, this 
system all tod easU^j^ itself to a simplistically quantita- 
tive method of evaluating scholarship, so that the volume of 
published output, which is so conveniently measurable, seems 
sometimes to determine the outc.ome of the c 

The professors and other ofHcers of the university have the 
bbligatibn to make it clear, over and over, that they deplore 
and reject this method of distinguishing among scholars by 
counting pages. For even when this perception is inaccurate, 
it can distort the way apprentice scholars learn to read the 
rules of the game of scholarship; and, in scholars regardless 
of age, it has sometimes become a rationalization for breaches 
of integrity in research. It can create the assumptibri, in jun- 
ior and senior scholars alike, that there is some sort of direct 
correlation between the amount of genuine knowledge gained 
and the number bf papers published, ah assumptibh that can 
encourage a rush to print. Particularly in the young and 
impressionable, for whom the desire to succeed may be irre- 
sistible and the cbmpetitive pressure bverwhelmirig, this can 
set a pattern of the intellectual life in which intellectual rash- 
ness, scholarly slovenliness, and even fraud and plagiarism 
prevail over the moral and ihtellectua) virtues bf hbriesty and 
integrity in research. 

Alien though it may be to the sensibilities of an entire 
gerieratibn cf schblars, the cbhclusidh appears inescapable that 
the intellectual virtue of integrity in scholarly resOTch — which, 
like other articles of moral Belief, may seem to be self-evi- 
dent— is a principle that must be raised tb the level of cbri- 
scious attention and articulate formulation. One of the most 
effective pedagogical tools for inculcating this virtue is the 
study of the history of one's own disciplirie, which, for a 
variety of reasons, ought to be a required component in the 
process of coming of age for every scholar or scientist. Not 
only can such study open up p hs of inquiry that previous 
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generations considered but did not explore; it can also, by 
reviewing concrete instances of those who have playea thc- 
scfiolarly game with marked cards, provide t!ie oppbrtu: -^y 
to examine the moral complexity oF '^integrity" and tc f i:t 
the problem iricd some philosophical perspective. This pi;H - 
bsophicai perspective was, at least in part, what Robert i> a-^ 
nard Hutchins seems to have had in mind when, ^ith ch^ir- 
acterisric intellectua! b forward what he called 

a "mil3 suggestion, " that "metaphysics might Unify the mod- 
em university. In his concentration on the eachirg of 
-'metaphysics," Hutchins rnay perhaps have underestimated 
how here, even more than in the case of other moral and 
ihtellectual virtues, what is caught is more important than 
what is taught. Any senior s^hoir ^ » has, over an academic 
generation or more, been watching g raduate studeiits go on 
to becbrrie senibr scholars in their own right will attest to the 
eerie sense of seeing scholarly idibsyricracies, some positive 
and some negative, some trivial and some irnportarit, recur 
in their research and publications, and at the same time of 
wondering from time to time whether sbrrie simple lessons — 
such as "Always verify your own footnotes!" — should not have 
been vbiced rhbre explicitly. 

Curiously, any such cbnsideratibh brings the entire discus- 
sion back to an intellectual principle and an acadernic hbrhe 
truth we have been rehearsing throughout this essay: research 
and teaching (if possible, UridergradUate teaching) do belong 
together — not always For anyone, not at all for everyone, nbt 
in the same prbpbrtibn for every university; To quote from 
Whitehead's essay yet again, "Db ybU want your teachers to 
be im? inative? Then encourage them to research. Do ybU 
want y r researchers to be im;7:ginative? Then bring them 
into intellectual sympathy with :he ybung at the most eager, 
imaginative period of liFe: "2o Qf course there will be times in 
the trajectory of any scholarly career when an intensive con- 
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centration on primary research, on the sheer mass jf data 
(whether in the labonitory or in the library) must demand 
priority. Those are the times when ^yraduate students, as jun- 
ior colleagues engaged in related htm^ yi^ research, may well 
be the only students one wants or needs, and even the only 
students to vhoiTl dhe can be of much use. But there are bth,»r 
times when a scholar is prepared ta try out, on what is for 
some reason usually called a "live audience" (as distinguished, 
it would seem^ from other kind of audience), the con- 
clusions of an esiablished research pattern. It is for such times 
that undergraduates seem to have been designed, both be- 
cause they need to participate in the 'minting" rather than 
only in the "mining" and because they would be cheated if 
they had to accept the minted coinage from anyone who had 
not meanwhile been engaged in sdnie part of the mining process 
as well: 

This does riot necessarily mean that the only acceptable 
undergraduate community is one in which professors are at 
the same time teaching graduate students — though it does 
meariy cbritrairy to folk wisdom, that undergraduates in such 
a universitj^ community are not bdrig deprived simply be- 
cause the faculty must give priority to their researcl and to 
their research studerits. More important for our present pur- 
pose, which is the consideration of the aims of graduate ed- 
ucation, is the realization that for its very survival scholarship 
does depend dri the existence of such a community. It is a 
truism that tht university is a /community of scholars," but 
we are usually far more explicit about what "scholars" means 
in that defiriitibri than about what 'community" means. Yet 
attacks mounted by the enemies of scholarship ^ together with 
scandals perpetrated by the falsifiers of scholarihip, a.'i remind 
us that, iri the life of the university arid in the training of 
care scholars, community — community of labor, commu- 
nity of trust, but also community of integr?ry — is indispcn- 
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sable to scholarship as we know it. If irideed_ ries^^ 
teaching are inseparable, then no less inseparable are academic 
freedorn and academic responsibility in protecting the integ- 
rity of scholarly research, not only by vigilance for the present 
generation but by moral commitment for the generations still 
to come. 
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ELITISM VERSUS EGALITARI ANI SM > 



P EP-MEATING THE DISCUSSION of the idea of graduate 
education, as well as every other public issue in Amer- 
ican life, are the competing claims of two principles, 
identified philosophically, but also sometimes polernically, a^^ 
'/egalitarian" and * elitist." Despite the rhetorical use oF these 
terms, it is important to recall that both principles^ahd the 
profound tension between them^^drne from Thornas Jeffer- 
sdh: the axiomatic doctrine of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that all have been "created equal"; and the no less "self- 
evident" truth "that there is a natural ariiLCkrfacy," not based 
on birth or wealth as earlier aristocracies were, but on 'Virtue 
and talents:"^ From the first of these principles cornes the 
"egalitarian" drive toward equal opportunity for all, and 
therefore toward the elimination of any artificial barriers to 
the full deveiopment of the natural talents of each. From the 
second comes thr "elitist" recognition that these natural tal- 
ents are not even:, distributed among the populace and that 
theicrore equal opportunity for all implies as well—paradox- 
ical ' >ugh this may appear— special opportunity for the tal- 
entea lew^ Not everyone can run a Fbur-minute mile, or mas- 
ter the oboe, or understand the intricacies of high energy 
physics. "Equal rights" cannot be ta^^^ that every- 

one should be able to do these things, nor that if not everyone 
can do them no one should be allowed to do them, but that 
those who can do them should not be denied the opportunity 
to develop their talents. The polarity between egalitarianism 
and elitism is, therefore, a spurious distinction.^ 
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It may well seem From our consideration of Newman's con- 
cept of the "gentleman" in Chapter III that elitism can Be- 
come a goal in itself, to the exclusion of the docrrine of "fair- 
ness** that is implied By the egalitarian ideal. If pressed to 
some kind of uJtirniite point, that understanding of elitism 
can become a der rmriistic theory of "social Darwinism,** for 
which a predestin ^r iiity decides the outcome of the intel- 
lectual arid academic competition. On the contrary, the phil- 
osophical perspective beirig argued in this essay would look 
upon "elitism" — be it in the Olympics or in an academic 
competition— as the naturai consequence of a process in which 
everyone is equal at the starting line. If, because of histon 
injustice or social prejudice, not everyone is equal at the start- 
^^B lin^^ we rilust do what we can to insure such equality. 
But having done so. we must also be preparrH to accept the 
I'^^come of the race. Otherwise the polarity of elitism and 
eiraJitarianism becd^^ part of the "natural order of crea- 
i K)n'* or of the social structure. 

Perhaps nov/here is the need For transcending the polarity 
by coming to terms simultarieously with both Jeffersonian 
principles more "self-evident," and yet more cornpiicated, than 
iri higher educacibri. As on so many other challenges tc the 
democratic society, so on this brie Alexis de Tbcqueville saw 
clearly what was at stake: "The more closely I consider the 
effects of equality upon the mind," he wrote, "the more I am 
convinced that the intellectual anarchy w^ we see around 
us is not, as sorne suppose, the natural state for democracies." 
Nevertheless, he also had to acknowledge, as he had said 
earlier, that 

in America the purely practical side of science is culti- 
vated admirably, and trouble is taken about the theoret- 
ical side immediately necessary to application. On this 
side the Americans always display a clear, free, original, 
and creative turn of mind. But hardly anyone in the 
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United States devotes himself to the essentially theoret- 
ical arid abstract side of hurnari know^^^ In this the 
Americans carry to excess a trend which can, I think', St 
noticed, though in a less degree, among all derribcr:itic 
riatibris. 

Tocqueville recognized in "the provisions for public edu- 
cation" the forces "which, frorri the very first, throw into 
clearest relief the originality of American civilization," dui 
he went on to explain that was referring only to primary 
education, since "higher educatibri is hardly available to any- 
body." When applied to education, the demccratir doctrine 
of the eqa;ility of all implied that "thbugli mental endow- 
rriehts rerriain unequal as the Creator intended, the mean 
exercising them are equal/"^ But in the closing decades of the 
twentieth century, when it is, quite bbvibusly, nb Ibnger true 
iri the United States that "higher education is hardly available 
to anybody," it follow? necessarily that the colleges and uni- 
versities of the natibn n\js xercise a majbr share bf leader- 
ship iri redeeming the p -ge of egu.Jity by insisting th-^c 
"the means of exercising .iiental endowments" truly berome 
equally available. In dbing sc. .hey rriust gb on striviiig tb 
elimiriate frorri their bwn prcgranis of student; admissions and 
faculty appointments the jestiges of discrimir and prej- 
i-dice that still remain,^ But at the sarrie tirri^ y must be 
able tb attract arid hold those whose ''virtue and talents give 
promise of advancing the boundaries of knowledge through 
scholarship and research. The duty tb identify ad tb <' ^, jip 
pbteritial scholars and scieritists must jikewise be an indispen- 
saBle part of the strategy and the commitment of a society 
that owes its intellectual and techriblbgical wealth tb tl.^ re- 
search bf pfevious generations, but that can repay this debt 
only by making similar deposits for the Future through re- 
search ^nv. development. If graduate educatibri, in the name 
of universal opportunity for all, were tc renege on this duty 
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for fear of appearing /elitist/* that would be a caricature of 
authentic "egalitarianism**; f - it would deprive the / ail" of 
the intellectual and moral capital in wfiicn, finally, they have 
gained the chance to hiive their just share. 

At this very ttine, however, both quality and equanry in 
graduate education appear to Se in jeopardy: Tfir -ugh its ev- 
olution over the psUit century or so, t^-\ inerican Ph.D. has 
developed its own distinctive rationale. By requiring rejchers 
as well as scholars to undergo the regimen of a rcsea^ de- 
gree, it would gi\.: potential college reachers as appror j 
preparation for their calling as any ct the alternative degrees 
Cduld_ provide^ but in the process it would also discover the 
critical mass of those who should go on to careers in schol- 
arship and research. Because it is often impossible at ?.he be- 
ginning of the graduate prccess to identify this critical ir^ass, 
their emergence depends on ihe assumption that everyone re- 
ceiving the Ph.D. should — in laboratory and seminar, in ex- 
aminaridns and v issertatibrF^quire and demonstrate the slalls 
of an indepeudent investig^*rtor. Some critics of the system 
have urged that "a formal higher doctorate" such ?s the de- 
gree of Doctor of Arts for college teachers might have the 
effect oF'streamiining the Ph.D.,'' and they have argued that 
it would succeed only if it did so.*^ As our earlier discussion 
proposes, however, the rationale coming out of the evolution 
of the Ph:D. does seem to make sense— but dhly as long as 
there are attractive opportunities open in the colleges for that 
majority who elect to go into undergraduate teaching. In short, 
the way to find real scholars is to require that all teachers be 
scholars in graduate scheo^ " at the only way to enforce that 
requirement is to have pbsi ; available for the real teachers. 

Now that such posit* at^ in short supply— and ^ de- 
pending on how one read ..e st. >tics, may be in even shorter 
•supply, as we have suggested in Chapte: ' —the obvious dan- 
er is that, first of all, the absolute nun - .r of ^-fiose applying 
I » graduate school after college will decline, and drastically. 
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And tfiat, apparently, is what has hippehed. "Until 1971," 
accbrdihg to the projections of a leading econometric ana 
of graduate eJucati.m, ''more than half of sll Ph D:'s awarded 
were degree-^ the . . . arts, letters, and s6c»al sciences." 
But the analysis cbhrihues in itf next Jeriterice with the ob- 
servation: ^'Steadily declining graduate enrollment as well as 
de ning Ph.D. completion coefficients, however, produce a 
change to the extent that after 1983 less than one-third all 
Ph.D.'s are awarded in these fields."^ Thei .fore the total pool 
of the Ph.D.'s in these fields must also swtfer oharp decline. 

The decline, mdredver, may be qualitative as well as quan- 
titative. If, as we have suggested and as informed impressions 
if not hard statistics indicate, sbrne c f the most promising 
potential scholars are the very ones who are finding alternative 
vocations in one or another professional school — engineering 
for the physical scientists, medicine for the bijlbgica" scien- 
tists, law and busmess for the social scientists and human- 
ists — graduate education could. By what is currently Cc.l-ed a 
"worst case sctnarib," be faced with having tb accept princi- 
pally those who have been unable to gnin admission to a 
proressional school. It is depressing enough to think about 
hbw this wbuld affect the intellectual quality, not to rnehtibn 
the morale, of the next generation of college teachers, a? those 
who did not (of perhaps could not) rh: tie it into law, medi- 
cine, or business. It is at least as depressing to cbhsider what 
will happen to scholarly research. To put the question sonie- 
v'fiat overdfamaticali/, will the laboratory reports and the 
srhck^^y rroribgraphs of the year 2000 -iave to come from 
"profe'5*^r ' school dropouts"? There may be alternative (or: — 
wii^ Irnows.'' — -better) ways of training college teachers besides 
the traditibnal Ph.D. Biit even rribst of its severest ^c^^^^ 
wc tld ^tgree that the Ph.D. does remam the Best way to 
begin the .raining of scientists and research scholars in al! cHe 
fields bf ' - e arts and sciences. 

So grim a prospect becomes more disturbing still as cne 
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turns frbrh issues of "quality" to those of "equality;"^ No 
responsible inteipreter of the needs and demands of those who 
have been excluded from full participation in graduate edu- 
catidri on the grbuh'ij of race or gL xder woulc suggest that 
the acceptance of^uch demands by the uhiversuy should in 
any way imply a diminution of quality for the sake of equal- 
ijty To use the currently topical epithets, any such suggestion 
would be racism and sexism no jess repugnant than its polit- 
ical bppdsites are. It must be acknowledged (as we !:.ave ob 
served in Chapter V with regard to experimentation involving 
human subjects) that in the area.*i cf admissions and ap^oirit- 
rhents, as well as in certain other ethical questions, the uni- 
versities, for all their iiob!e affirrria:Ibns have sometimes tak^n 
the actions they have largely i *^ response to the pressure jf 
the federal gbvernrheht. The most hig; y publicized legal cases 
.mi^dving the admission of members bf racial mihbrities to 
pGstbaeealaureate study — ''DeFnnis" and ''Bakke" — dealt, re- 
spec* '%^ely, wirH admission tb law school and to rnedical school:^ 
There not been a case of equal celebrity invblvihg the 
application of a black or Hispanic student to graduate school. 
The outcome bf the process, however, has surely been a com- 
mitment by the American acadernic commuriity to the prin- 
ciple that, in graduate education no less than in professional 
education^ it is High tirrie to set the record straight ind to 
appoint to faculty positions a larger number of those whbm 
history has excluded, namely, the members of racial minori- 
ties arid wcmeh. 

^et, Ejecatr.* the social and acadernic converitibn^^ pie- 
v'ous decades had identified the humanities and certain of the 
lers quantitatiye so^ il sciences os proper fields for won en 
Bent on graduate study (on the basi5 of the now notorious 
"math anxiety"), the drying up of opportn.nities Tr- aca- 
demic appoir tnient above all in these very fields just i the 
time when there is an all but uui^^ersa) effort to inCre. :^ the 
number of women on college anci university faculties adds vet 



another bitter irony to the present situation. Similarly, aU 
^-hbugh the soeiological fiactors are quite different, black and 
Hispanic scholars find themselves excluded^yet again— not 
(or, in any /ent, not so overtly) for reasons of their race, but 
because, so they are told, dl the tenured positions are filled 
(most of them with white male scholars) and there is hd pros- 
pect For Further ''slots," because of declining undergraduate 
enrollments. If, on the bt^»er hand, the university is to face 
livigatidn eveiy me it decries, on juzademically valid grounds, 
not to promote a woman or a member oF a racial minority , 
this poses its own kind of threat both to quality and, more 
insidiously, aJso to equality. 

What is at risk in this critical situation For both quality 
and equality is, ultimately, the cehtrality of the power of the 
trained itiind as an inrellectiial and socid a power,'' 

according to ^wwma :, "is the result of a scientific Formation 
of mind; it is an acquired faculty of judgment, bi clearsight- 
edness,^ of sagacity, of wi^om, of philosophical reau:h of mind, 
and of intellectual self-possession and repose," acquired by 
'"discipline and habit, "*^Fbr the most valuable bf all natural 
resources is critical iiitejligence, and the most important of 
all national products is trained intelligence. This is also, ul- 
timately, the resource on whose presence the development bf 
all other resources depends, li would, of course, be fallacious 
te claim, in a nation that has produced Thomas Alva Edison 
arid Henry Ford^ that the ingenuity and the intelligence needed 
for the application_of critical intelligence Are unattairmble apwart 
from the Ph.D. But to deal with the ^aeerns of a society 
arid the rieeqs of an envirbnrrient '^^at have been as furida- 
mentally transformed they have by Edison's use of electric- 
ity and Ford's use of the internal combustibn engine does 
feqiiire the irisights and the disciplirie of the riatural sciericeSj 
the social sciences, and the humanities: Considerations of 
technological efficiency, of social utility, and oF human value 
all bear upon these questions. Any proposed sohiricns which, 
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like many oF those Being most strongly advocated, ignore any 
of these considerations, or which treat them superficially, are 
bound to fail. To find solutions fo^ issues of rhc day, any 
society, including American society, must draw upon the 
knowledge arid basic research received from the past. If its 
successors, confronting similar issues whose precise contours 
are not yet discernible, are to be able to have at their disposal 
some similar drawing accburits, those ^ill have to be depos- 
ited now. 

It has long been recognized that only graduate education 
can be relied upon to develop a pool f investigators arid 
thinkers who will contribute to basic knowledge. Unless 
someone is prepared to assert thar all the important basic 
research iri all the arts arid scierices hias been coriipleted arid 
that in this generation and in the several to follow we need 
only ap»ply these assured results to a series of practical consid- 
eratioris, i^is irripossible to justify ari abaridorimerit of basic 
study. Without a continuation of such study, practical appli- 
cation faces the constant threat of being premature and 
thoughtless, and eventually of becornirig intejlectuaUy bank- 
rupt. Yet the United States i:as, in rerenr years, declined 
steadily iri the percentage of its gross riatibnal product de- 
voted to basic research and development, even as its principal 
Western competiton have increased theirs. Because industry 
has sbrrietirries beeri more sensitive to this need than the acad- 
emy and the government, scholarship and science could face 
the prospect (already a reality for some fields in some coun- 
tries) that basic research wbuld riibve but bf the uriiversities 
into such research centers as Bell Laboratories, supported by 
industry, where there is a clear recognition — and unf^quivocal 
suppbrt=bf a research that has nb imriiediate 'paybfF." Arid 
in response to the ^n ^-^tr^ ' icstion of where the next gen- 
eration of scit sni^> i\ Jc. ibs »^/culd be trained comes the 
no le.ss irievit wer of the need for an arrangerrierit that 

bears a strong iamily resemblance to gradu?.:c education as 
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we know it. Those who carry out the industrial application 
of the basic science, moreover, will themselves be the prod- 
ucts oF a graduate education in which basic science cbhtihues 
to play a strong and iridependent role. 

In the humanities and in iome oF the social sciences, as we 
have seen, the method For prbducihi* critical scholarship has 
been rather different. But, For the reasons already indicated, 
we Face in these fields the twin danger oF an bve*supply oF 
teachers and an undersupply oF scholars. In fields where al- 
most everyone used the Ph.D. to obtain a teaching position, 
it is difficuit to iniagine the long-term eflfects upon basic 
scholarly research iF there is a radical decline in the number, 
hot even to meritidn the intellectual quality, oF those deciding 
upon Ph.D: study. The only prospect more frightening to 
contemplate is the situation oF a technological society that is, 
by its own Folly and shortsightedness, Lx 'cft of critical intel- 
ligence in history, Htcrature, and phiicscphy just when it. 
own scientific prdgrc\>^ has made this a prjuiafy need. 

One part oF any answer to this congeries j)f questions is the 
realization that what one study has rdLJ "The Future Market 
"or Ph.D ■ luust include other ways of employing the slcills 
of those wi>d are the products oF graduate education. News- 
paper and television coverage of sriehce, economics, and the 
humanities is alrriost automatically and women 

who have been trained in jou^nalt'sm^ rather than to those 
who have acquired critic?' scholarly slcills in these fields; and 
the result is sbrrietirriesjdl tTO . The staffs of '^he Gon- 

gfess and of federal bureaus often delegate to lawyers the anal- 
ysis of complex issues involving the natural or scKial science* , 
such as energy, without the benefit of the methods oF research 
and the tools of analysis that have been painstakingly devel - 
oped by generations oF scholars iu the arts and sciences. Even 
heie, however, as in the media and in government, the con- 
tributions oF hiunanistic scholarship need to be exploited more 
imaginatively. Although no one would advocate an adoption 
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of the Gehtr.d European system, in which it sdrnetimes seems 
that eyeiy chief of detectives demands to be addressed as 
"Doctor," a consideration of the total context oi graduate 
education must include, ir ir, ■ ; ./ dc ni-. . fharives to 
the traditional acaderriic czt^*^ ior tit Ph.^^K: : ♦id the faculty 
of the graduate school rr > - : r, ? *) ^U-rernari^-r^ for 
their students less grudgingf ^cv ; -iidcd tiii ^ 

1 Nevertheless, an essay bearing r u:r irp ^Kii j- 

Survivai is obliged to concern itsrll* ctv- 1 ci*; v r'u those sciccr 
arid talented few upon w^hom the futi J w hclarly resec rch 
will depend, and in this sense at least it mvn be unabashedly 
"elitist." They will not be employed i' » i. /isibn or on the 
staflS of Congressional committees: Nor, hr that matter, must 
they automatically be engaged in teaching (although it wil: 
be a grievous loss to the future if they art riot). The very 
future of the intellectual, scholarly, and scientific life of this 
republic hinges on the ideritificatiori, recruitment, and train- 
ing of such an "elite:" Both privace and public agencies must 
find Tlpre irriaginative ways to continue to provide these young 
men and women — a5 the fomula goes, "regardless of race, 
creed, or color"— with their only natural habitat during their 
years of appreriticeship* 

It was, therefore, an act of academic statesmanship when 
the Andrew W. Meilon Foundstion this year created a new 
program of graduate fellowships, with the dual purpose (as 
described by its prer' lerit):^^ 

to attract aririually into fields of the humanities 100 to 
125 of the most promising pbteritial teacher-scholars (in- 
cluding a number whom discouraging concitidns rright 
otherwise deflect to law, business, or other callings) by 
providing three-year, competitive, portable fellowships; 
and to contribute thereby to the minimum flow of talent 
and fundirig rieeoed to sustain graduate programs on which 
future advanced scholariy research so heavily depends. 
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In announcing the FeHowships, the foundation candidly de- 
clared its interest in recruiting * ybun^ women and men who 
have a larger vision ot both teaching and learning than has 
characterized man] ol the products of recent graduate educa- 
tibri. " By nriaking its fellowships portable inst of deposit- 
ing them at particular ^universities, it seeks to break out of 
the present situation, '^^^ whic h students will sbmetiraes select 
a nartic lar graduate pro^idiii on the b^is not of its quality, 
but of its stipend. Mellon Fellows will be able to "vote with 
their Feet," while the iversities, instead bf bidding fbr therri 
with stipends and teaching assistantships, will be encouraged 
to maintain and improve the quality of their faculties, labo- 
ratories, and libraries, so as to attract them. 

The educational philosophy underlying this creative pro- 
posal is, obvious'y, one that is very close to the "idea of: 
graduate educacioh" being prbp>bunded in this essay. As we 
have been arguing, the profound crisis in which the univer- 
sities and graduate schools are caught demonstrates the need 
to overhaul graduate education before il is too late. For mind- 
less retrenchment is even more dangerous than mindless growth: 
We have considered a great variety of questibns here^^ues- 
tibhs bf principle, bf pblicy, and of program. But beneath 
and beyond all those questions, the crucial questions are these: 
Gan we simultaneously preserve quality and enhance equality, 
thus discrediting the antithesis between elitism and egalitar- 
ianism? Can less be more? 
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APPENDIX 

A STATISTIGAt OVERVIEW 

On the following pages, some of the basic statistical trends 
in graduate education are presented in tabular form. Here are 
a few highlights: 

Between 1970 and 1981 graduate erii jiimf^ir.r in- 
creased- from 900,032 to 1,101,722 (22.4 percent) n - on- 
wide. Slightly more than half of the graduate s'- idents were 
men. The increase of male enrollment betwe^. ' ind 1981 
is modest (.4 percent), however, while the i r. ^c n female 
enrollment (60 percent) has been substantia. : graduate 
students are rnore likely to be enrolled fuli than are 

women (Table 1). 

Although total graduate erirbllmen: increased by less than 
1 J^erCent each year between J ^'^71 and 198 1 , a few disciplines 
enjoyed rapid growth: Graduate enrollment in engineering 
had ah annual growth rate of 5.1 percent^ arid the physical 
sciences had " growth rate of 4 percent. Education and .he 
humanities lost graduate enrollments (Table 2). Enrollment 
in prograrris leading to rriasters degrees decliried by rribre than 
10 percent in education and-the humanities, and by 7 .2 per- 
cent in the social sciences. Enrollment in doctoral programs 
decliried rribre rriodestly \ educatibri a^ hUrilariities arid 
incre^^iied in the social sciences^physical sciences, engineering, 
and the biological sciences. This trend may reflect, among 
other hings, the increased expectatibri that professors in col- 
leges and universities must have doctorates if they are to be 
members of the academic profession. 
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Tablf 1. Graduate enrollment by attendance status and sex: 197i9, 197^/, 
and 198 i. 





1970 




1977 




1981 








Percent 




Percer.r 




P>^rcerit 




Nu Tiber 


of total 


Number 


of c .... 


Number 


of total 




Tota! 


900,032 


100:0 


1,084.970 


lOC.O 


' jo:,^22 


iOO.O 


Male 


569,042 


65.2 


596,215 




571,^63 


51.9 


Female 


330,990 


36.8 


483,755 


45 0 


529,909 


48.1 


Total Full-time 


NA 




435,644 


100 J 


446,061 


lOu.O 


Male 


NA 




267,592 


61.4 


:56,575 


57.5 


Female 


NA 




168,052 


38.6 


189,486 


42.5 


Total Part-time 


NA 




649,326 


100.0 


i 1 


100.0 


Male 


NA 




328,623 


50.6 




48.0 


Female 


NA 




320,703 


49.4 


■40.42^ 


52.0 



SDJfrte: Selected data, 1970: The National Center for Education Sriiisticsf, Digest of 
Edummn Starisncs (Washington:_Government_ Printing Ofiice, 19*^2 , p. 76; 1977: 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1979, p, 88; 1981: Unpublished dara The National 
Center for Education Statistics, July, 1985. 



InstiMions: The numbf*r of instituridris offering graduate de- 
grees continues to incicase (Table 3). Those offering a ter- 
minal masters degree increased from 543 in 1973 to 662 in 
1981 'ITiat g;rowth includes institutions that off:r cdiuie work 
beyond the masters level but not for a doctorate. The number 
of iristitutibhs offering the doctorate increased by 3.9 percent 
annually, from 333 in 1973 to 452 in 1981. Puring the sarrie 
period, the number of public institutions offering the docto- 
rate increased from 15 1 to 210 (up 39 percent), and the num- 
ber of private institutions offering the doctorate increased frbih 
182 to 242 (33 percent). 

Graduate schools offering prdfessibhal degrees incre;ised from 
78 in 1973 ro 93 by 1981. A substantial majority (87.1 
percent) of these institutions are private (Table 3). 
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TABtE 2: Graduate enroUnient in selected subject fields in 1981 with ianhu.;) 
grcentage change since 1977, by institution control and degree level. 

Educa- Huinarii- Social Physical Engineer- Biological 



tion ties Sciences Sc iences ing_ _ Sciences 



lotai 




/D,2oo 


1 '7<t "7 12 


C)0,40o 


6 1,27 1 




97-91 1 




(-3.5) 


(- 1.4) 


(2.0) 


(4.0) 


(51) 


(.4) 


Public 


145,974 


59,501 


122,625 


44,447 


41,018 


81,496 




(3.3) 


(-.4) 


(2.5) 


(3.0) 


(4.. 


(.9) 


Private 


23,936 


16,787 


52,088 


15,959 


20,2V- 


16,415 




(-4.9) 


( = 4.6) 


(.8) 


. (7.0) 


(6.5) 


(- 1:9) 


Ph.D. 


130,366 


68,592 


149,440 


56,702 


58,326 


87,528 




(-:9) 


(-:Gn 


(3:8) 


(4.6) 


(54) 


(.9) 


Masters 


39,544 


7,696 


25,273 


3,704 


2,94". 


10,383 




(-10.1) 


(- 10.8) 


(-7.2) 


(-4.0) 


(-.2) 


(-3.6) 


Public 


145,974 


59,501 


122,625 


44,447 


41.018 


81,496 




(-3:3) 


(-.4) 


(2:5) 


(3.0) 


(4.4) 


(.9) 


Ph:D: 


109,455 


52,352 


101,345 


41,082 


38,316 


72,095 




(-1.2) 


_(1.2) 


: (3.8) 


.(3.5_> 


(4.8) 


(1.3) 


Masters 


36,5 19 


7,149 


21,280 


3,365 


2,702 


9,4(M 




(-8.2) 


(-9.5) 


(-2.9) 


( = 2.9) 


( = .7) 


(= I ' 


P-rzvace 


23,936 


16,787 


52,088 


15,959 


20.253 


16.4;'^ 




^-4.9) 


(-4.6) 


: (.8) 


(7,0) 


(6.5) 


(-1 


PH.D. 


20,911 


16,240 


48,095 


15,620 


20.010 


V. ■ 




(1.0) 




(3.8) 


(7.7) 


V0.5) 


• - ) 


Meiers 


3,025 


547 


3.993 


339 


243 






( = 24.2) 


( = 22.0) 


(-20.7) 


i- 12.1; 


(5.1) 


(- ■ 0) 



^ Sojifi^: CdrhfDUted from selected data in "Graduate Enrollment Up In Most ''- . jnces, 
Dbv/ii li; 7^ ^-^cation," Higher Education Daily, August 31, 1982, p. 2; and C>raduate 
Reci .J L.^.-iai nation Board, Report on the Council of Graduate Schoob — Gra l A^e Record 
Exay. tru;,:, _ Board 1977 -/B Survey of Graduate EnroUmnt: P^rt 2 (Princeton. New 
Jersf»v 6i«daate Record Examination Board, January 1978), Table 1, 



Soi a V -^^^"^nf 5 i % : r: in Table 4 are presented data on the 
.SOU' >. xraduix >i:iKJent support in selected disciplines; 
They inci. ^te that in all fields but education, a very substan- 
tial proportion of student support is * rovided by universities 
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TABtE 3. Number oF institutions of higher education by institution coiitrol 
a/id highest level of offeri ng: 197>, :977, arc' i 98 1 

2-3 BA/ MA' MA/ Non- 
Totai Years BS MS m - Ph.D. Prof . Degree 

1973. 



Total 


2,720 


1.003 


763 


434 


109 


33^^ 


"8 


NA 


Public 


1,200 


760 


73 


138 


73 


151 




NA 


Private 


U520 


243 


690 


296 


36 


182 




NA 




















Total 


3,040* 


1,155 


758 


478 


13^-^ 


419 


91 


55 


Public 


1,473 


921 




158 


92 


196 


12 


0 


Private 


1,567 


234 


664 


320 


47 


223 


79 


55 




















Totai 


3.203* 


1,275 


721 


523 


139 


452 


93 


50 


Public 


1,498 


940 


86 


157 


93 


210 


12 


0 


Private 


1,705 


335 


635 


366 


46 




81 


50 



• Excludes non-degree-granting instinifions: 

Source: >lected data, 1973: Digest or : -incT: 5 ....j. -; j.- 1973 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office), p. lO: Dtgej; of Ecliicaron Statistics: 1979, p. 

108, 1981; The National Cerrer for L .^j^-. ^n Statistics, Digest of Education J^atistia: 
1982, D. 111. 



in the forrn^ of fellowships and teaching and reseaich assist- 
anceships. The federal gove ntnent also is a significant sourer 
of support for doctoral graduate studeiiLSj but its coritributibn 
exceeds the support provided by students themselves in only 
biology and chemistry among the subjects selecrecJ for com- 
parison (Table 4). 
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Table 4. Prim^ source of support for doctoral graduate students by selected 



disciplines:_1978_-1981. 





Federal 


National 
Fellowship 


Univer- 
sity 


Busi- 
ness 


Self- 
Suppbrr 


Loans 


Other 


Agriculture 




















1 . J 


!)o. I 




I!) .U 


. 0 


1 S 9 


1Q70 




1 3 

1 • J 


Sf^ 1 
J\J . I 


4 


1 *) 7 


1 


19 I 


1980 


6 9 


1.2 


55.9 


,8 


15.4 


.3 


19J 






1 .0 




1 . 4 


iz . 0 


A 

- u 




Biology 
















iy/o 


J 


• V 


4y . 0 


< 
. J 


1 9 Ci 

i z .y 


1 

. 1 


4 . v 






Q 


Q '> 


A 
. 4 




. ~x 


9 -V 


lyoV 


zy .4 




;) 1 . 0 


q 


i 9 H 


< 


4 ^ 
4 - 9 


1 QQ 1 




. y 


^0 7 
*-iV. / 


. y 


j ^ s 


. 9 


y - ' 


Cherntistry 
















ly lO 


yy 


. 0 




Q 

. 0 


0. .J 


9 




\y >y 


y.5 


. J 


70 n 


1 A 


7 9 


1 

. 1 


9 1 


lyoU 


i i "7 
11./ 


(1 


7fi 1 


1 7 


u . z 


KIA 


2.^ 


lyo i_ _ _ 




1 0 


7/; 0 


1 S 


6 0 




2.4 


Compater 
















science 
















19^0 


y- 1 


y 


Oj . 0 


i . 0 


ZU .U 


i\ /\ 


4 . V? 




0. 4 


IN A 


!)y .0 


z . u 


99 7 

ZZ . / 


MA 


0 . / 


1 you 


7 0 




us . y 


4 *> 


I u . 0 








0 1 

0, / 




/^l c 

0 r ^ 


4 . 1 


1 '^ 1 

19.1 


V A 


7 Q 

/ - y 


EJucsition 
















ly /o 




7 


i R 7 


< 


9 

OH . J 


1 7 


9 . 0 


197y 


7.0 


A 

. 


ion 


.4 


090 


9 1 


0, 9 


1980 


7:4 


;7 


18:4 


.5 


64,2 


2 1 


6.-1 


1981 


'15 


-7 


17:8 


:6 


65:6 


3:i 


5:7 


Engineering 
















1978 


i..2 


.9 


60.0 


3.3 


15.9 


.3 


7,4 


1979 


10.0 


.6 


61,8 


4,8 


15-9 


,1 


8. a 


1980 


12.0 




61 3 


3.7 


14.1 


.3 


8, 1 


1981 


11.1 


.5 


63.7 


3.4 


12.4 


.4 


8,5 


English 
















1978 


4:8 


1:3 


53:8 


:i 


36,2 


.6 


3.2 


1979 


s . 


1.6 


54:9 




34:6 


1:6 


2:6 


1980 




2.0 


55.0 


NA 


35.1 


1:9 


2;9 


1981 


1.9 


.8 


57.2 


.1 


35.8 


1.4 


2,8 
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Table 4 (com.). Primary source of supix)rt for doctoral graduate students by 
selected disciplines: 1978-1981. 







National 


Univer- 


Basi- 


Self- 








Federal 


Fellowship 


sity 


ness 




- 

Loans 


vytne 


Foreign 
language 
















1978 


1^.2 


1.5 


49.7 


.2 


28.6 


1.8 


4.0 


1979 


9.2 


1.0 


55.8 


.2 


31.5 


.3 


2.0 


1980 


7.9 


1.4 


61.7 


.2 


26.6 


.8 


1.4 


19S1 


5;5 


2.0 


62.8 


NA 


26.6 


.4 


2.7 


Histoid 














_ _ 


1978 


13.9 


4.0 


37.8 


.1 


37.3 


1.8 


5:1 


1979 


9.7 


5.1 


40.1 


.4 


38.8 


1:5 


4.4 


1980 


13.8 


3.7 


36.3 


.3 


39.3 


1:3 


5.3 


1981 


8 0 


3.7 


39.9 


:2 


40 4 


1 3 

* • D 


0. J 


Matheriiu ics 
















1978 


9.2 


:3 


65:0 


1.9 


16.4 


.4 


6.8 


1979 


9:2 


9 


70.1 


.7 


14.7 


.1 


4.3 


1980 


7.7 


.3 


74.2 


.6 


12.2 


.3 


4.7 


1981 


7.8 


.3 


73.6 


.6 


11.; 


.3 


6:3 


Professional 














fields 
















1978 


12.7 


.9 


29.8 


i:l 


46.2 


1.2 


8.1 


1979 


10.7 


.6 


34:1 


1.8 


42.4 


1.3 


9.1 


1980 


11.1 


.6 


33:7 


1.2 


45.4 


.7 


7.3 


1981 


11.4 


.4 


32.1 


1.9 


45.0 


.9 


8.3 



Source: Selected data from the TSfational Research Council, Summary Report 1981, 
Doctorate Recipients From United Stain Universities (Washington: The National Research 
Council, 1982), pp. !3-i4. 
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Scholarship lis Sfdrvhal appears when 
the people of the United States are awaken- 
ing to the ceritrality of education to the so- 
lution of iriuay of the dilemmas that confront 
the nation. Curiously, that concern has aot 
yet addressed (^ucatibh and scholarship at the 
postbaccalaureate level. Yet, as the author 
points out, "closer attention and -nore seri- 
ous reflecrion will surest chati in many ways, 
a majority of the intellectual problems of the 
American educational system do ultimately 
find their way back to the graduate school. 
It is, after all, the teacher of teachers- — or 
sometimes, the teacher of the teachers of the 
teachers. Anyone who cares deeply about ed- 
ucation and who wants to reform it must 
recognize that the Best way of being in a 
position to effect any such reform is still 
through the agency that, turns put the cre- 
dentials, which is, as American education now 
stands, the_ graduate school of arts arid sci- 
ences: Ihus every proposal for the improve- 
ment of education at whatever level seems to 
involve tasks and respcpsibiJities for which 
only the graduate school is equipped:" This 
essay begins the kind of review of Americari 
graduate education the author so persua- 
sively advocates. 

JARGStAV JAIvf PEL! KAN is Sterling Pro- 
fessor of history at Yale University, where he 
has also served as director of the division of 
humanities and dean of the graduate school. 
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